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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following work is a reprint from the American edition 
which has just s|>pearca/ As stated in the title-page, it is the 
production of a mind that has already acquired a well merited 
celehrily on both sides of the Atlantic by her pleasing and in- 
structive contributions to American literature, under the titles, 
" Ihfee Experiments of living^'' and " Sketches of the Old 
Painters:' 

" The Log-Cabin ; or, the World before You^^ is a very 
interesting narrative of American life, including'a vivid ckelch 
of an early settler's experiences m the Forests of the West. 

The talt is told with beautiful simplicity and clearness, and 
every fit opportunity is seen and seized, whereby the principles 
and ^ifKJessity of moral and intellectual culture may be set 
forth, and inculcated with effect. 

" The work has specially fi>r its object the Welfare of young 
persons going fbrlh into the world, to lay the foundation of 
their prosperity in life ; and the able and accomplished autffor 
has distinctly pointed out what is the true fcuudalion of all 
that deserves to be called prosperity." But althougl^he book 
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be oslensibj^ designed to Influence young persons wIumi oii- 
lering ^ inta life," U is by no means hicapable of aflbrdin*; a 
pleasing interest in tne career of the " hei-o" to minds of 
maturer.grgvnh. ; •'- 

I To make tlie book more complete and convenient for the 
reader, a considerable improvement has been eflectcd beyond 
the American edition, throng indicatinjg tifc various incidents 
of the iiarrativc by approprmte names qt tlii lop of cacli page. 
- The present volume is mtended by the Publisher to form 
the first of a series of judiciously selected works, embracing 
various departments of literature, >x)iicii he mil continue in 
the same form and style, should this ynf meet with a reception 
by the public suflicient to warrant the attempt. 

London, August Ut, l»i4. 
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THE. LOG CABIN 

THE WORLD BEFORE YOU. 

. • . . . 



A &ASON«of leisure has arrived, and I improve il to fulfil my 
promise to you. I tliink' you will be disappointed in my nar- 
rative for there is probably fiotHjng more nnarveUous in my 
life than in your own ; my days, however, have rAn in a very 
^erent course, and perhaps |he \ery contrast they afford to 
tlie cdlivated and even lenor Of yours vfill givci an ii^rest to- 
niy simple narnaive. My birth was oae of unconscious priva* , 
- tion ; my mother died in giving her first Snd only child exist- 
ence. My father was a ^a-faring man — had risen from a 
common sailor to be second and first mate, and at the time of 
my biMh was engaged to go in a vessel as captain. The sud- 
den dqalh pf my mother, and the new tie of a Iftlpless little 
being like myself, at first overpowered him ; but my matenvil 
grandmother sloed, ready to liglilen his 4>tiRlen. <'ti6t the 
dear child 1)0 brought to me,^-8aTd she ;•'' I will do the best 1 
can for him." • . . 

My father gladly accepted {he offer, assuring her that the 
'* poor liltlQ b<|y" should never cost lier a farlhinff — that be 
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^ BIRTH AND PARENTAGE OF THE HERO. 

would make constant remittances — ^would keep written direc- 
tions, in case of his sudden death, to be transmitted to her. 
I was laid carefully in my cradle, and thus conveyed to the 
dwelling of my grandmother. In a few days my father took 
leave of her and sailed for foreign lands. I do not know to 
«wliat age remiiascences may be traced. I am sure mine 
began very early. I recollect being rocked to sleep in my 
grandmother*s lap, and still more vividly the sweet rest I ex- 
perienced as I laid my head against her bosom, which formed 
a soft and ample pillow for it. She had other grandchildren, 
but they had parents, and lived with them, sheltered and pro- 
tected. I was, but for her, a houseless, solitary being ; and 
she loved me the mor6 dearly on that account. We soon 
became all the world to each other. Sly father's roving life 
was unfavourable to the cultivation of paternal affection. 
When he occasionally returned to my native place, and saw 
me, I verily l)elieve he looked upon me more in pity than in 
love. " You are making a girl of him," said he to my grand- 
mother. " He will never be good for anything." This was 
in some measure true. I lived much the kind of life that she 
did, which was a hund^le, contented one, with just means 
enough to supply the actual necessities of life, without hard 
labour. She took in sewing, and you will smile when I tell 
you that I sat by her side with my thread-case and thimble, 
hemming and stitching as diligently as a girl. 1 never asso- 
ciated with the boys in the street, and I felt no want of 
society. My grandmother was a songster in her youth, and, 
though her voice had grown husky, and her teeth, which in 
scripture language are called " the daughters of music," had 
somewhat failed — ^yet to my ear there rose strains of blessed 
harmony. I say to my ear — I ought rather to say to my 
heart, for it was on the chords of that the notes were sound- 
ing. She was my teacher in singing, and after 1 learnt her 
old songs, with their appropriate melody, I invented tunes to 
my favourite poems and dittoes, for which I had an excellent 
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memory, and rather to my grandmother's annoyance, was fond 
of singing Gbldsmith's '' Edward and Angelina" to a tune of 
my own composing. 

These were happy days, and I lived thus to my tenth year. 
I could read a little and write a little, but my grandmother 
suddenly conceived the project of making me a scholar, and I 
was sent to a free school to be qualified for a higher one. 
This was rational enough, as I had been brought up ; and from 
this time the high vocation of one day becoming master and 
teaching the " young idea how to shoot," was ever before me. 
My sewing was thrown aside, and books supplied its place. 

All this did well for a time; but at length remittances 
from my father ceased, and we learnt from common report that 
he had formed a new matrimonial connection, or in other 
words, had married a rich widow in Charleston. 

Now began the first anxiety my grandmother had felt on 
my account ; hitherto the stream of life had flowed through 
flowery valleys and green pastures ; but she at once conceived 
the idea that she should be robbed of her young, and the 
nursling she had so long cherished be taken from her. Our 
fears, however, were somewhat allayed on the subject when 
we understood 'from one of our townsmen who had been at 
Charleston, that though the rich widow had an investment of 
two thousand dollars, she had eight children to provide for. 
Then the anxiety of my dear grandmother changed its object, 
and she began to be afraid I should never inherit a farthing of 
my father's property ; not even his gold watch, which she said 
she could take her oath in a court of justice he had always 
promised should be mine. 

As her fears decreased on the subject of my being kid- 
napped by my father, she began to see the policy of my re- 
minding him of his ninth treasure, and proposed my writing 
him a letter. I was nothing loth to comply : besides feeling 
a little proud of my penmanship, I really entertained affec- 
tionate sentiments towards my only parent, and looked forward 
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one day with harmless vanity, to making him a little proud 
of me. 

The first rough copy of my letter was carefully preserved by 
my grandmother, and is in my possession, I copy it for your 
perusal. 

Honoured Sir, 

Grandmother and I have heard accidentally of your 
maniage at Charleston, S. C. We both wish you a long life 
and a great deal of happiness. I still continue at school, and 
am second in the first class. Master Wood says I have a 
pretty good head for cyphering ; he means that I have gone 
through the rules and finished off with Practice. I hope soon 
to be able to do something to help Grandmother. The times 
are very hard and everything dear ; but we both keep up a 
good heart. She sends her respects to you, and be pleased, 
honoured sir, to give my duty to my mother, and my love to 
my brothers and sisters. 

Your dutiful and affectionate son, 

Henry Green. 

You will perceive that I endeavoured to remind him of my 
grandmother's poverty. She was very desirous that I should 
make some mention of the gold watch, but this I resolutely 
declined doing ; and after the letter was copied, I engaged 
one of the crew belonging to a freighting vessel to deliver it 
into my father's own hands. 

Trifling circumstances are exciting in still life. Grand- 
mother and I were never tired of conjecturing what effect the 
letter would produce, and what sort of an answer would come 
back. She always cautioned me not to expect too much from 
it : at the same time it was evident that her own expectations 
were greatly raised. We doubted not but there would be 
many apologies for his silence, and some remittance of cash to 
atone for the long omission of it. 
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Among the virtues of my grandmother, and she had nohle 
ones, it must be confessed that economy was wanting. Her 
small income might with care and the exertions she made, 
have supported her ; but she could not resist now and then 
making a feast for her grandchildren. This was a dear- 
bought pleasure. Then again she always would be decent, 
she said ; and her new dresses soon looked like old ones from 
every-day wear. 

Her principal gradually diminished, and the guests who 
feasted on her liberality predicted that she would " come to 
want.'' Boy as I was, I soon comprehended this state of 
things, and did my utmost to prevent useless expense ; taking 
most commendable care of my clothes, that I might not be 
under the necessity of having new ones. 

Among all our conjeclures, it never entered our heads that 
the letter to my father would produce no effect, and call forth 
no answer. Day after day I went to the vessels which arrived 
from South Carolina, hoping I might find a letter on board 
from my father ; but no one arrived. We then supposed it 
might come by the way of the post-office, and my grandmother 
deposited a quarter of a dollar in my waistcoat pocket to de- 
fray the expense of its arrival. None, however, came ; and 
after months of anticipation and waiting, we came to the con- 
clusion that he had never received it. 

The infirmities of age were fast increasing upon my grand- 
mother ; and, to add to her misfortunes, when winter came on 
she was seized with a rheumatic fever. Now indeed she found 
in her deserted grandchild some reward for her unwearied 
love and kindness. I left all the palmy honours of my school 
which were clustering around me, and devoted myself to her 
comfort. The world little knows how much may be accom- 
plished by a faithful, loving child. I scarcely lefl her during the 
day, and at night threw myself on her bed, starting up at her 
slightest movement. I performed for her the offices of a 
pui^e ; changed her bed-clothes ; made her gruel, and bathed 
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her aching limbs. You will naturally enquire " where were 
her other grandchildren?" They came occasionally to see 
her, but they were both men engaged in seafaring life, and 
working hard for a living. They were not unnatural, hard- 
hearted monsters ; but they were deficient in the tenderness 
which leisure and refinement cultivates. " Do you want any- 
thing, grandmother?" was not an uncommon enquiry; and 
her proud and quiet answer generally was, as she put her 
arm round me, " No — little Harry does everything for me." 

Willingly they left her to the care of little Harry. 

It was a hard fate for a woman to outlive her children as 
my poor grandmother had done. My mother was the last of 
them all, and tlie strong bond of maternal affection centred in 
me. It is seldom there is much sympathy between the young 
and the aged ; but between us it fully existed. She never 
looked old to me, she never seemed so — and why should she ? 
our thoughts, our hopes and expectations mingled ; she was 
not a woman of what is called sentiment ; she did not dwell 
much on the past, and had no melancholy presentiments of the 
future; we lived in the present; and, notwithstanding the 
clouds which hung round us, few were happier. I scarcely 
know whether our happiness was increased by more society ; 
but another person began to find out that there was joy in our 
humble dwelling. 

My little neighbour and relative, Ellen Hurd, was the most 
affectionate of human beings ; full of generous emotion and 
high-toned feeling. She was an anomaly in our race ; for 
when I reflect upon it, we were a cold-blooded family. I had 
none of those warm impetuous currents which ilowed through 
Ellen's heart. Probably we were of mutual advantage to each 
other; she stimulated me to more active exertion, and I 
checked the often undisciplined ardour of her character by gen- 
tleness and persuasion. My health had always been delicate : 
I was cast in a slender mould ; with a pale face, light curling 
hair, and blue eyes, Ellen, on the contrary, had sparkling 
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Mack eyes, a florid complexion, ruby lips, and rows of teeih 
that seemed to set time at defiance. I dare say she was 
called handsome by her circle of friends ; I did not deem her 
so ; perhaps my taste was formed by contemplating the ve- 
nerable countenance of my grandmother. I had been so long 
in the habit of seeing her without teeth, that my cousin Ellen's 
actually looked carnivorous. 

The situation of my grandmother's house, and that of 
Ellen's mother, was particularly favourable to frequent inter- 
course. They were both sides fronting the street, and the 
yards and gardens' back connected. Mrs. Hurd had been for 
several years a paralytic, and was confined wholly to her bed- 
room, and mostly to her bed. Her apartment was back of the 
kitchen and sitting-room which Ellen occupied when not wilh 
her mother or abroad. 

An early friend of Mrs. Hurd passed a good deal of time 
with her, which gave Ellen the opportunity of making herself 
useful to my grandmother. The proximity of our humble 
dwellings enabled us constantly to perform kind offices for 
each other. I was ready to go on errands for her, to draw 
water and carry in her wood. Early the bond of kindness 
was begun. 

She would have willingly shared with me the care of at- 
tending my grandmother more assiduously, — but it is a satis- 
faction to me to recollect that I tenaciously presented my 
station as nurse — yet there were kind offices which Ellen per- 
formed, and her light-hearted gaiety served to cheer us 
through many hours of sickness and pain. ' 

Want was now fast coming upon us ; sum after sum had 
been gradually withdrawn from the slender principal, till it 
was all gone, — then some articles of furniture were sold for 
almost nothing. At length my grandmother deemed it neces- 
sary to make her poverty known to her grandsons. 

Never shall I forget the cold surprise with which they 
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received the iDformation. They said " wilh economy it never 
would have come to this — but no doubt her favourite grand- 
son must have helped to consume her living — they always saw 
there was no sense in bringing him up like a gentleman, in- 
deed they could not see why she burdened herself with him — 
it was his father's place to have supported him." Such were 
the observations that followed her communicalion. 

The poor woman listened patiently for awhile to these re- 
marks, but suddenly seating herself erect in her chair, she 
said, " I have listened to you quietly, now listen lo me ; — 

'^ There is some trulh in your observations, and therefore 1 
have borne them. I have been less economical than I ought 
to have been. My house was always open to my children and 
grandchildren, and it has been one of my greatest pleasures 
to see them seated round my table. When my own children 
died, I made no difference — I could not do it — their children 
were mine — and while you were young, you discovered no 
want of affection. But I see how it is with you, you have 
married wives, and are occupied in providing for your fami- 
lies ; all this is right and natural — but depend upon it, boys, 
(she always called them so, though both had passed the age of 
thirty,) you would not prosper less by lightening some of the 
cares and supplying some of the wants of an aged grand- 
parent. But I perceive (added she with bitterness) that love 
is not strong enough to last through three generations — take 
care and not outlive your children, for you will find no mercy 
from your grandchildren." 

1 had never seen my grandmother thus excited, there was 
something almost fearful in her eloquence ; I laid my head on 
her shoulder and sobbed aloud. *^ God forgive me !" said she, 
pressing me to her bosom, '^ the poor desolate old woman has 
one left to love her ; and you reproach me for taking home 
the child of my only daughter ! Shame on you,^ boys ! keep 
your money if you can, but remember it hath wings — leave 
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me the only being that cares for me — my child, my comfort, 
and my joy." She slopped, overcome by her own emotions, 
and we wept in each other's arms. 

There is a tone of moral feeling that few minds are able to 
resist. We sin often from ignorance and thoughtlessness; 
and I have now lived long enough to see that a word spoken 
in season is never to be neglected ; it often, sinks deep into the 
heart ; let no one be discouraged at the apparent improbability 
of beneficial counsel or even reproof, — try it at least, for a few 
seeds when sown will spring up even in barren ground. Mea 
are our brethren : we cannot shake off the relation, for God 
has connected us by strong and holy ties, and commanded us 
to love one another. 

The boys looked absolutely penitent. " You don't take this 
matter right, grandmother," said one of them : " we are will- 
ing to do all we can for you, and we love you as well as ever ; 
but we have thought it a little hard that you seemed to care 
only for Henry ; and we do think he is old enough to do 
something for himself, and not be brought up as though he 
was going to be a member of Congress." 

"Who has taken care of me but Henry?" said she; " he 
has done more for me than I ever did for him ; he has watched 
over me the livelong night, when you were sleeping comfort- 
ably in your beds." 

I was naturally a timid boy, and many years younger than 
they were. But my grandmother's eloquence and energy in- 
spired me. "1 would gladly," said I, drying my tears, 
" earn some money for grandmother, though I do not feel as 
if I had done nothing for her; but not half, no, nor one 
quarter as much as she has done for me ; nor I never can if I 
were to be a member of Congress, which God knows neither 
she nor I ever expect to be." 

This last unpremeditated blunder seemed to break the dis- 
mal scene ; Ellen, who sat by the window, gave a shout of 
laughter ; the botfs joined in, and even grandmother smiled. 
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I was not dismayed ; " Tell me," pursued I, " how I can 
earn something ; what can boys of my age do ? I cannot 
leave grandmother at night, and 1 must be back many times in 
the day." 

" On the Long Wharf you may get employ ^^ replied one 
of my elders ; " go down there, and I'll answer for it, you'll 
find something to do." 

The conference at length was broken up, and each of 
the boys with something like delicacy laid a ^\q dollar bill 
on the table when they led her, and said they would never see 
her want. 

As soon as they disappeared, grandmother turned to me and 
said cheerfully, " After all, Hal, they have got hearts." 

This interview lightened her spirits and depressed mine. I 
had a long private conversation with Ellen. I told her in the 
first place that I should not go to school any more. 

'' Now that's a burning shame," she exclaimed, ^^ when you 
are such a good scholar and love learning. I'll tell you 
what it is, Henry ; I'll come and stay with grandmam" (so 
she always called her) '^ four hours a day ; and you shall be 
learning all that time." 

" That is excellent," said I, " but instead of learning I'll be 
earning ; to-morrow we will try it ; I will go down on the 
wharfs and see if I can get work; but don't say anything 
about it to grandmother ; let her think I am at school." 

The next morning I rose early, went through the usual 
routine of house-work ; there was no idleness in that ; for I 
was taught to do things neatly and thoroughly. 

I prepared her breakfast as usual, and when Ellen came 
in, " Now," said I, " if you feel well enough, grandmother, 
she will stay wilh you all the morning, and I shall be at 
liberty. "Certainly," said she, "learning I have always 
heard goes behind-hand if it is not whipped up ; so set off, 
my boy." 

I did set off with a willing and earnest purpose, and went 
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down upoD the wharfs. 1 saw them removing rubbish and 
many hands employed ; but what could my single ones do 
without even a wheel-barrow. At length a small boat neared 
the wharf, and a man and woman with two children, a trunk 
and a carpet bag, landed from her. I hovered near them ; 
they were evidently preparing to walk, and much encumbered 
by their baggage. I now ventured to offer my services, and 
asked if I should carry the trunk and the bag. 

'' What do you expect to be paid ?" said the man. 

" What you please to give me," said I. 

" Well, my lad, you may take them to number six in H 

street, and 1 will pay you fourpence." 

I could scarcely credit my good luck. It was with some 
effort that 1 followed them with my heavy baggage, but my 
heart was light, and when I received the fourpence I could 
have kissed it for joy. 

" Fourpence for one hour's labour !" thought I : ''at this 
rate we shall soon be rich," — ^and I hurried back again to the 
boat. But no such chances again offered. The passengers 
were landed, and they had dispersed. My two hours were 
nearly elapsed, — Ellen had promised two for the morning, 
and two for the afternoon, — and with my Orst earnings I 
returned home to take her place. She would not go, how- 
ever, till I had told her about the adventures of the morning. 
She made up rather a scornful face at the fourpence, and then 
politely added that she did not '' think 1 had spunk enough to 
earn so much." 

There was often sharp-shooting of words between us, aris- 
ing from our dilTerent characters ; but we had perfect confi- 
dence in each other's good will. 

1 continued my labours and my small earnings for a month. 
Grandmother had become so much better, that Ellen was 
released from her attendance, and what with running of 
errands, shovelling snow, for it was winter, and being ready 
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to put my hand to anything, my little stock of money had 
increased daily ; but the >Yinter ^as over, and though now 
and then there came a flight of snow, it melted rapidly 
beneath the beams of the sun, and it was no longer necessary 
to shovel paths. This cut off the greatest part of my revenue, 
and I began to think what might supply its place. Employ- 
ment I could have found, but not merely at the hours when 
grandmother expected my absence. 

On one spring morning I varied my accustomed route, and 
went through a rope-walk. I there observed boys of all sizes 
turning the large wheels. I entered into conversation with 
one of them, and learnt from him that they paid from twelve 
lo twenty-five cents for turning a wheel eight hours a-day. 
My heart bounded at this intelligence ; here was a certain 
income if I could but find an employer. 1 went from one 
rope-walk to another, offering my services, and at length had 
the good fortune to find a wheel waiting for a hand. We 
closed our bargain ; I was to begin the next day at twenty cents 
per day, which was to be raised to twenty-five, if I proved 
myself capable and industrious. 

It now occurred to me that i must make my plan known to 
my grandmother, and I determined to consult Ellen in what 
way we had belter do it. 

I went home at my usual hour. I found my grandmother 
looking very dejected ; her Bible lay open before her. This 
surprised me, for though she treated it with respect, she sel- 
dom read it in week days. For my own part, I had found 
out that there were entertaining stories in it, which I read 
over and over again, and often a chapter aloud at my grand- 
mother's desire; but to sit and read it like other books, 
seemed to me quite strange. 

" Grandmother," said I, " are you sick ?" 

" No," said she, " not sick, but sorrowful.'* 

^* What has happened ? — is your money all gone ?'* 
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'< Nearly all," she replied, ** but that is not what distresses 
me now, Henry," said she, sternly ; " where have you been 
this morning?" 

I was silent and embarrassed, for I had not determined 
how to break the matter to her, and wished to consult with 
Ellen. 

" I perceive," said she, " that you cannot answer ; I will 
;not tempt you to a falsehood ; I know you have not been 
to school ; that you have been playing truant for six weeks 
past." 

1 fell my cheeks glow : " grandmother," said I, *' have you 
ever known me to tell a falsehood since I knew the right from 
the wrong ?" 

She answered, "No, but you have deceived me for six 
weeks, and what can I expect from you ?" 

The conviction forced itself upon my mind that I had done 
wrong ; I ought to have consulted her ; to have gained her 
permission — she, who had always been my best friend, would 
have decided rightly. 

She told me the schoolmaster had been to inquire after mc, 
and in this way she had learnt my absence ; that he was as 
much surprised as she was. 

As I stood looking like a criminal, and wholly uncertain 
bow far I had done wrong, Ellen entered. Now indeed the 
story was rapidly and vehemently told ; she related my strug- 
gles, and my efforts, and our little plan of surprising her with 
my earnings when her five-dollar bills were gone, I gained 
courage. " Yes," said I, " it was all for your sake that I did 
it," and I pulled out an old leather purse and emptied the 
contents into her lap. " It is all yours, I have not spent a 
cent, but I keep this four-pence," said I, taking it from my 
pocket, " because it is the first money I ever earned." 

I will not go on with the scene, or tell how my grandmother 
forgave and pressed me to her heart ; or how Ellen counted 
over the money, and found six dollars and ten cents, without 
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the fourpence ; and how I told grandmother that I was just 
coming to confess ali, and get her consent to my working in 
the rope-walk ; and how we all wept, and afterwards laughed 
together. 

One thing I ought to mention, however, that Ellen went of 
her own accord and told the whole story to Master Wood, who 
said very kindly, that he did not think the worse of me for 
what 1 had done. 

I have gone on with these early details of my life, because 
they will prepare you to understand my present one, which I 
shall lay before you. It is a blessed privilege that we can 
tlirow aside a written autobiography when we please, for there 
is no egotist to hold us by the button-hole and compel us to 
listen. One circumstance I ought to mention, that Mr. Wood 
called that evening. I was sent out of the room, and grand- 
mother held a conference with him. When he was gone, she 
said to me, *'My dear boy, it would be cruel in me to reproach 
you when you have worked so hard for me, but bear it in 
mind, that a straight-forward honest purpose will support 
itself. To conceal from me that you were not attending 
school, both you and Ellen have had recourse to little evasions 
that were not strictly truth." AH this she said so kindly, that 
I no longer felt embarrassed. '^ You shall go to the rope-walk 
and turn the wheel, to-morrow," added she, "till a better 
plan is thought of for you." 

I turned the wheel just one month, and during that time 
did not miss a day. It was wearisome work for an active 
mind — but I received tlie promised compensation, and carried 
it to grandmother. 

She took it lovingly, but told me I was not to continue in 
the rope- walk any longer. " Master Wood," said she, " has 
mentioned you to a merchant in town, who will take you into 
his store, and allow you your evenings for instruction." 

I was soon in a way of earning something for her, and send- 
ing little adventures to sea for myself. We no longer applied 
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U> the boys for aid, and they were much more civil to me on 
that account. Indeed, I could not think but Ellen treated me 
with more respect since I had entered the mercantile line. 
All this was natural ; a person who is independent by his own 
honest endeavours, however humble, has acquired a respect- 
able place in society. 

My situation was no longer a fluctuating one, — ^and I b^an 
to acquire a more manly appearance. At the end of a few 
years, my grandmother's situation was at least comfortable ; a 
little girl supplied my place in the menial department, — ^but 
what 1 truly believe added most to the dear old woman's com- 
fort, was that she had discovered the treasures her Bible con- 
tained. It was no longer laid aside on week-days, but became 
her daily study, and she said it was filled with peace and joy, 
and the hopes of immortality. 

I too read to her often in its pages, and began to perceive 
that it was stored with rules for life. It no longer seemed to 
me a mere Sunday book, — it was full of knowledge, — the best 
morals were here inculcated ; and, as I reflected, it struck me 
as powerful evidence of its divine truth that nothing new had 
been discovered. I found there the elements of all virtue ; 
more than eighteen centuries had rolled by since the birth of 
Christ, yet we were still in the infancy of the high, the pure, 
the noble precepts he taught. The wise and good were still 
humbly sitting at his feet, and seeking instruction. The 
wicked and profligate were still condemned by his pure mo- 
rality. " Grandmother," said I, " henceforth this shall be my 
book — yesterday was my birth-day; I was eighteen; I am 
now old enough to judge what is suited to mc, and what will 
help mc on in life; now mind, I take this book for my 
guide." 

" Would to God I had adopted it at your age," said she ; 
*• sacrifices that I have practised from stern necessity would 
have been comparatively easy for me ; and, truly, I cannot but 
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think that there is joy in it, which strangers cannot compre- 
hend." 

'^Ah, grandmother, does not the hook tell us so? with 
which slrangers do not intermeddle." 

*' All my life I was a stranger," said she, emphatically. 

During this long period I had never seen my father ; yet he 
had not forgotten me, as I afterwards found. I now hegan to 
receive letters occasionally from him. It appeared that his 
matrimonial adventure had not proved a happy one. 

His wife was turbulent, the eight children much wanting in 
duty and obedience, and he had betaken himself to the sea, as 
less stormy than his home. 

Once or twice he made small remittances, which were most 
acceptable on my grandmother's account, and which were 
carefully made known by her to the other grandchildren. 

My own life was one of labour and small gains ; I laid up 
but little ; but my grandmother was made comfortable by my 
exertions, and I verily believe without me would have been 
consigned to the charity of the alms-house. 

A letter at length came from my father, stating that his 
health was failing ; but that he had an earnest desire to see 
me before he died. He enclosed fifteen dollars, to pay my 
passage to Savannah, where he then was. 

I did not hesitate one moment what course to pursue ; re* 
mitting ten dollars to grandmother, and appropriating the 
other five to my own use, I got a place on board a vessel, as a 
hand at all works, and sailed for Savannah, where he directed 
me to come. 

My passage I worked out ; it cost nic nothing. I pass over 
the meeting with my father, — he was evidently very sick, and 
I determined not to leave him, unless my attendance became 
necessary for grandmother's sake. Ellen had promised to 
take my place as well as she could, and write to me often. 

The first thing my father did was to consign to me his gold 
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watch, — that watch which I had heard of from my grand- 
mother as long as I could remember anything. It was a pon- 
derous affair, and most valuable to me from long associations. 
He then put into my hand an old purse, containing coin of the 
different countries and places he had visited. " This," said 
he, " is yours ; I have laid by a small part of every voyage, 
intending to transmit it to you, — ^but we always put off things, 
— and, as I learnt in one way and another that you were 
doing well, I have never sent it ; the rest of my property, 
which is but small, consisting of goods and chattels, you wilt 
share with my wife as the law directs. As soon as I am dead, 
you may go to Charleston and inform her !" I had no time 
to moralize over the termination of this ill-judged union, pro- 
bably for both. My father died in a few days, and I was at 
liberty to follow his directions. 

I must pass over my visit to my mother-in-law. I found 
her more disagreeable than 1 had anticipated. She enter- 
tained me with my father's demerits, and a history of her 
own wrongs. As for my eight brothers and sisters, they were 
scattered in different places. Afller much debate, all matters 
were settled, except that of the gold watch, for which she 
stoutly contended ; but my father had left so much evidence 
that he had long since made it over to me, that her advisers 
thought it best to give up the point. The coin was a secret, 
of which she knew nothing, nor was it a matter of conscience 
with me to inform her ; but I readily agreed to give up all 
right in the household furniture for half its value in money. 
We parted civilly. I had given her no cause of offence. On 
the contrary, I had endeavoured to conciliate her. 

I returned as I came, working my passage back. Every 
farthing the purse contained 1 considered as belonging to 
grandmother. I had resolutely avoided the temptation of 
counting it over, for I wished to do it with her, and to say 
beforehand, whether more or less, that it was all hers. 
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i arrived late at night at her dwelling ; I was loth to dis- 
turb her ; and entered a window which was often left un- 
fastened. I proceeded softly to her room ; a candle was 
burning, and Ellen, the ever-faithful Ellen, by the side of the 
bed. She uttered no exclamation at seeing me, though her 
countenance expressed surprise and pleasure^ — she motioned 
me out of sight, — then leaning forward said, " I am sure, 
grandmam, Henry will be back by morning ; I feel it in my 
bones." 

Grandmother answered in a low, feeble voice, '^ It is my 
prayer that I may see him once more ; but the will of God be 
done." 

In a moment her grandson was clasped to her bosom, and 
covering her face and hands with his kisses. 

Ellen told me she had been declining ever since I left her. 
From this moment I scarcely quitted her again. I displayed 
the gold watch, — it was the El Dorado of her imagination, — 
and I believe she might have exclaimed, " Now that I have 
seen thy face, I die content." It certainly exhibited a striking 
visage, and could not be mistaken ; the hours were denoted 
by letters in deep-blue enamel, which made this inscription, 
Qxposy^ as grandmother called it, GIVE ME A KISS. The 
second hand completed the number of hours. 

The sum which my father had given me, in every variety of 
coin, amounted to a hundred and five dollars ; added to this, 
was the sum given me by my mother-in-law, as a quit-claim to 
the furniture, — this was fifteen dollars, — making in the whole 
one hundred and twenty. It was a fortune for me, who had 
always accumulated by cents. The second day after my 
return, my grandmother breathed her last in my arms. I was 
thankful, — most thankful that she lived to witness not only my 
return, but my comparative prosperity. Her funeral ex- 
penses were defrayed by her grandchildren, of which I bore 
my part. A will was found in one of her drawers, made 
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some years previously, bequeathing to me all the property and 
effects which she possessed. The legacy was of small value, 
for article after article had been sold for our support. 

We oflen, in our ignorance, repine at the situation in which 
we are placed ; but, as I look back on my past life, I feel that 
I have the greatest cause for thankfulness — ^for the circum- 
stances of my boyhood. 

I was preserved from association with coarse and profane 
boys, and in the dwelling of my grandmother I was ignorant 
of vice. My acquirements in the common branches of educa- 
tion were respectable. I had always been imbued with the 
idea that I might one day become a schoolmaster. My grand- 
mother's ambition soared no higher ; and in penmanship I 
had gained some celebrity ; many of my pieces decked the 
school-room ; flourished off with red and black ink. I had 
now serious thoughts of applying for the place of teacher to 
one of the free schools, but Ellen's good judgment decided 
against it. " The boys who will come to school to you, Hal," 
said she, " are nearly as old as yourself," and all of them 
remember little Henry Green, lied to his grandmother's apron- 
string. It will never do. They will torment you, and you 
will be obliged to quit your school in the end, or call me in to 
give them a threshing." 

There was a truth and vivacity in Ellen's remarks, which 
oflen made them cut deeply. I saw she was right. If I ever 
expected to attain school-keeping honours, I had better not 
make the experiment in my native town. I still continued in 
a trading store, with small gains. But my life was greatly 
changed : instead of the quiet, neat home of my grandmother, 
I was compelled to find a residence in a cheap boarding- 
house, and to associate with other apprentices far less care- 
Ailly brought up than myself. Their profanity and coarseness 
deeply shocked me. There was one lad, however, that 
seemed of a different order from the other boarders ; we had 
formerly been school-mates, and though by no means a 
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Studious scholar, he preserved a respectable rank. I had 
often assisted him in his arithmetic, and he seemed now to 
remember my good offices. 

He sometimes expressed his dissatisfaction ivith our pre- 
sent mode of life, and said if he had a small capital he would 
soon double it ; but that he could do nothing without that. I 
told him that I saw no opening for any enterprise ; and yet 
I felt with him that it was a dull kind of life I was leading. I 
liad hitherto had the policy not to mention my own capital ; 
but it is hard for the young to act with systematic prudence. 
When my companion was relating to me what he would do if 
he could command the sum of a hundred dollars, or even 
less — I hastily answered, " I have more at my disposal." 

His eyes sparkled. " Who does it belong to ?" said he. 

^' To a poor chicken-hearted fellow," said I, laughing, " that 
was brought up at the apron-string." 

" He did not comprehend my allusion. '* Is it absolutely 
in your power? — can you control it?" 

" Absolutely," said I ; "as entirely so as this watch," and 
rather ostentatiously I took it from my bosom. 

^ Then why not borrow it ? you can pay legal interest 
for it ; lend me fifty dollars of it, and I will pay ten per cent, 
interest." 

" That is not legal," said I. 

" In two years I would make it three hundred dollars," re- 
plied he with animation. 

1 hesitated : there is a kind of bold confidence which bears 
down a timid mind ; it seemed to me like a good investment. 

" This money is my own," said I, " all my own to do as 
I please with ; I am accountable to no human being for it." 

*' Lend me a hundred dollars," said he, " and 1 will pay 
you a year's interest in advance ; ten dollars upon the 
hundred." 

" I'll think upon it," I replied. 
. " It will be too late, perhaps," said he, " to-morrow. I 
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may find somebody more ready to seize hold of a good offer, 
and then your chance is gone. Will you clinch the bargain 
to-night ? My plans cannot fail ; I am to enter a store as 
partner ; the firm are worth at least three thousand dollars, 
and they are willing to receive me if I advance one hundred, 
and admit me to a full share of the profits." 

'^ But what can induce them to make you such a liberal 
offer ?" 

" My dear fellow, they expect me to fag ; now," said he, 
rising and standing before me, '^ do I look like a fag ?" 

He was strikingly handsome in his appearance, and I readily 
said " No." 

" I never will," replied he ; "I will soon be at the head of 
the establishment." 

" Where is this firm ?" said I. 

'* In Boston ; nothing can be done in a small place like 
Ibis." 

" But I may want my capital." 

" Oh," said he, " that shall be in the contract if you desire 
it ; I will pay the hundred dollars at the end of the year, or 
even in less time." 

" I win think of it." 

"You must determine now," said he; "give me your 
written promise, and that will be sufficient ; one of the firm 
is in town and leaves it to-morrow morning. He must have 
an answer." 

Perhaps it is not difficult for one to imagine how a young 
lad educated as I had been, could be actually borne down by 
one so bold and determined. 

I took the offered pen — suddenly the recollection of Ellen 
came to my mind ; I felt as if it were treachery to take so 
decided a step without consulting her ; she had shared all my 
joys and sorrows, and her counsel liad always been valuable to 
me; — a portion of her resolution seemed immediately to 
animate me, " I am sorry, Leonard," said I, " Ihat yeu 
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should lose this advantageous offer by my delay, and I am 
fully convinced that I cannot get so liberal a one for the ase 
of my money ; but I am decided in not binding myself hy 
contract, or even by promise. If an answer to-morrow wiU 
not be in time, the affair must be given up as far as I am 
concerned." 

He saw it was in vain to urge further, and contented him- 
self with painting in vivid colours the manner in which his 
ovm and my fortune wits to be made by this investment. 

At length he changed the subject : " What do you do with 
yourself this evening ?" said he. 

" I pass it with my cousin Ellen." 

" She is a fine girl," said he ; "I have a great ftincy for 
her ; I hope you will speak a good word for me ; when I 
have realized a few thousands, I seriously intend to pop the 
question. But perhaps you have some designs yourself?" 

" No," said I, " Ellen and 1 have been like brother and 
sister, and I should rejoice to see her well married to any one 
that is desening of her ; she is a noble girl." 

*^ A handsome one I am sure she is ; what an eye, and 
what teeth ! did you ever remark her teeth ?" 

" To be sure I have," said I, a little peevishly. I did not 
fancy this conversation ; I felt a tenderness, a respect for 
Ellen that it wounded. 

" Then when she enters the church and walks up the broad 
aisle, how proud she looks, as if there were nobody but herself 
present." 

" I never observed it," said I. 

"0, you are a cold-hearled fellow," he replied, with a 
laugh ; *^ but Ellen had often said the same thing to me." 

I look my hat — " I will see you to-morrow," said I, " and 
give you a decisive answer as to the loan." I left him with a 
cigar in his mouth, and a glass of brandy-and-water by his 
side. 

I breathed easier when I got out of his presence ; he cer- 
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tainly had a wonderful power over me, — be was so perfectly 
coDfideDt in his capacity, — so fluent, so self-possessed ; I felt 
like a child compared to him ; I was even humbled and mor- 
tified at I knew not what. Perhaps all sensitive minds have 
at times been thus depressed and confused by the singular 
plausibility assumed by others. 

I found Ellen, as usual, with her sewing in hand. <' How 
late you have made it this eve," said she ; " you begin to find 
your boarding-house more agreeable than you did at first ?" 

" Not generally, — but I have one associate very difierent 
from the others." 

"Who is he?" 

" Leonard Howe." 

" I thought so," said she, with an expression which was 
peculiar to her when she was displeased. " I thought he 
would take you in." 

"Good gracious!" said I, "Ellen, what do you mean?" 
For a moment I felt as if she had witnessed the scene which 
had just passed. 

" No treason, — I only mean that he is a well-behaved fel- 
low, and knows how to dress himself properly, — and among 
the set you are placed, where combs, razors, and water are 
scarce, it is enough to take anybody in." 

" He thinks very highly of you, Ellen ; he asked me to 
speak a good word to you for him." 

She blushed perceptibly ; I was silent. 

" Say on," said she. 

"In truth, Ellen, he wishes to to marry you, 

when " 

She hastily interrupted me — " That is coming to the point, 
with a vengeance, —well, what else ?" 

" When he has made a few thousands." 

" When that time arrives I will answer him," said she, 
rather scornfully ; " in the meanwhile let him speak for him- 
self, — ^he is far more able than you to speak for him." 
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" I know it very well," said I, " I have only done it because 
he desired it. I have none of his gids of speech, and none of 
his external advantages. Perhaps had I been differently 
brought up I might have possessed more manly graces, and 
been better calculated to win my way in the world," 

^'You are in a promising situation for acquiring manly 
graces, from your own account," said Ellen ; " I expect you 
will soon learn to smoke, and drink brandy-and*water." 

" You are in a strange humour to-night, cousin Ellen," said 
I ; *' I came to consult you on business affairs, and to ask your 
advice ; but perhaps I had better say nothing." 

" Nay, Henry," said she, her brow clearing, and her sweet 
smile returning, " that is another thing. You know I love to 
be consulted, and am always ready with my advice, whether 
you follow it or not." 

I now related to her the conversation which had passed ber 
tween Leonard and myself. 

She listened attentively. " What do you advise ?" said I, 
when I had concluded. 

" It is a pity," said she, " we could not exchange charac- 
ters ; I have all the mistrust and suspicion which I verily 
believe a man ought to have to get through the world, and 
contend with other men, — and you have all the confiding 
trust and generous confidence which ought to belong to a 
woman." 

" Speak plainly what you mean." 

♦* I will then," said she ; " I believe this to be a complete 
swindling trick, to get your money into his hands. As for 
the interest, he is willing to return you ten dollars to get pos- 
session of the other ninety, and then you may whistle for it, 
for you will never see it again." 

" Can you judge him so harshly, without knowing anything 
against him ?" 

«* 1 think," said she, " I see through this transaction, but I 
€onf(B86 my wits are a little sharpened by my early remem- 
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brances. When I was a child, and at school with him, (he 
is, you know, several years older than I am,) I remember 
seeing him with the gold setting of a pin, out of which the 
stone had fallen ; he was going to sell it to a jeweller, of 
course by weight. Now for th« point of my story : he cut off 
a small piece of lead from his plummet, put it into the set- 
ting, and bit it up with his teeth. The next day he boasted 
that the jeweller weighed it, and gave him the price without 
discovering the deception." 

'* It is enough," said I : " without enquiring into his mo- 
tives, my answer is ready. Your clear, good sense, Ellen, has 
always aided me. I am afraid I shall never succeed without 
your counsel." 

" It is always at your service, Henry," said she. " The 
goodness and innocence of your own heart may mislead you ; 
but you need only see the right to pursue it." 

" I am glad you have confidence in my principles, at any 
rate," said I. 

" I have the firmness," she replied with enthusiasm ; " I 
would trust my reputation, my happiness '' 

She stopped short, and I thought a tear glistened in her 
eye ; she brushed it away, and added, playfully, " Nay, more, 
1 would trust my fortune in your hands ; which consists of a 
string of gold beads, a silver tankard, left me by my grand- 
mother, (what excellent grandmothers we both had !) and this 
very silver thimble, which, as Leonard Howe says, has more 
than doubled itself." 

" How handsome you look," said I, struck by the sweet and 
playful expression of her countenance. " Ah, Leonard was 
right when he extolled your beauty. What shall I tell him 
from you ? he will ask me if I performed my mission." 

The change of her expression was sudden. " Tell him," 
said she, " that he could not have selected a more complete 
dupe than he has found in you." 

1 was not prepared for this transition. The truth of her 
c 
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sarcasm made it the more painful. I replied with something 
that I meant for dignity: — "Yours is a hard case, Ellen ; you 
feel bound to counsel and extend friendly offices towards one 
with whom you feel no congeniality, and whom in your heart 
you despise, because neither nature nor education has given 
him the energy and force of mind which you think essential. 
The effect of my early education not only clings to me, but it 
influences you and every one around me. It is only by seek- 
ing my fortune elsewhere that I shall escape this paralyzing 
effect. Strange as it may seem, there is scarcely a being 
except yourself that I shall leave with regret. But you, who 
have been to me a guardian angel, what can supply your 
place ! But you will continue to be my friend, and sister, 
wherever I am V* 

She was silent; but tears chased each other down her 
cheeks. She held out her hand, — I clasped it in mine, and 
our reconciliation was complete. 

The next morning I informed Leonard Howe that I should 
want the whole of my capital for my own plans. He was 
angry and disappointed, and tried to discover what had so 
suddenly influenced me. But here I was firm. He then 
asked me if he had any chance with Ellen; I told him he 
must speak for himself. 

What I had said to Ellen was not wholly the effect of her 
severity. I had met with a farmer from Illinois, who had 
given me sucli favourable accounts of tlie country, that I had 
been for weeks revolving in my mind the expediency of seek- 
ing a living in the Far West. My native place had no charms 
for me, — I was a stranger there, and but for Ellen an outcast ; 
she would probably marry, and, like most other women, be 
involved in family cares — and I should be but little to her — 
she already had eligible ofiers. Then I could not disguise 
from myself her impatience towards me, and sometimes I even 
felt wronged by her sudden changes of mood. I pursued my 
investigations, even without consulting Ellen, for my mind was 
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now made up, — ^arid after all was arranged I informed her of 
my intention. 

She said, whatever she might think on the subject, it was 
useless to express her opinion: she knew me too well to 
believe that, after having decided from deliberate conviction, 
I would change my purpose from persuasion. In losing me, 
she lost her best friend, — but she must try to find happiness 
in fulfilling her duties, and devoting herself to the comfort of 
her sick mother. 

Every little affectionate attention was conferred upon me by 
this dear cousin before my departure ; my clothes were put in 
order by her own hands, — and my stock of needles, thread, 
&c. carefully supplied. We parted as friends who hoped to 
meet again, but submissive to the will of God. I was enabled 
to leave many little relics with Ellen which were dear to her : 
and on a cold March morning quitted my native place, and my 
unpleasant boarding-house, and began my long journey to the 
Far West. 
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Behold me now fairly embarked on my new adventure ! The 
pale, delicate, effeminate boy was becoming enterprising and 
confident in his own endeavours. It was no slight thing to 
quit every being I knew, and enter upon a world of strangers. 
I expected to encounter privations and hardships, but I felt a 
strength of purpose which sustained me. It was not merely 
to make money or earn a living which stimulated my onward 
soul, it was a conviction that I was going to a region where I 
might be useful. 

I found it necessary to make a short stay in Boston, that I 
might see the kind friend who had suggested to my mind this 
decisive step ; for such I considered it. I might meet with 
disappointment,-^I might even exhaust my little capital with- 
out advantage ; but I was going among merij not wild ani- 
mals; I had confidence in them, — I considered them as 
beings made in the image of God, endowed with reason and 
feeling, — and, however perverted or debased they might be, 
stUl honest, benevolent, and kind-hearted endeavours would 
make their way amongst them. 

My friend indicated the part of Illinois which he considered 
most favourable for a settlement, pointed out the two best 
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routes, and such articles as he thought necessary for my com- 
fort. The outlay was small. I communicated a plan, I have 
not yet expressed to you, of becoming a teacher, and first 
putting my school-keeping acquisitions into use. He greatly 
encouraged me, and told me he heartily hoped I might be 
able to supersede some of the ignorant pretenders to that 
employment. Now I blessed the memory of my dear grand- 
mother, who had always held up to me the idea of one day 
becoming a schoolmaster. I had taken the precaution to 
secure a recommendation from Mr. Wood, stating my com- 
petence to teach in the branches of English education. My 
friend told me, to go there comfortably, would cost me about 
fifty dollars. This was an expense not to be thought of. It 
was in some measure fortunate for me, that I had no respon- 
sibilities to observe towards respectable relations. With my 
hat in my hand, I might travel over the world in the way I 
liked best. 

,The regular way was to go to New York, then to Phila- 
delphia, from there to Harrisburg by rail-road ; take the canal 
to Pittsburg, then the steam-boat to St. Louis, another steam- 
boat to Meredosia, the rail-road then to Jacksonville* and from 
thare a private conveyance about fifteen miles to Indian 
Creek, and so on till I reached Cassius, my place of residence. 
This was the route the President of the United Slates would 
have taken, and ill suited my humble views. 

The other was to go by the canal-boat from Albany to 
Buffalo, then epabark on Lake Erie to - Lake St. Clair, 
through Lakes Huron and Michigan to Chicago, there go by 
stage-route to Peru about one hundred miles, then take a 
steam-boat to Peoria, again to Springfield sixty miles, then a 
private conveyance twenty miles to the place indicated. 

I fixed at once upon this method of getting there; it 
afforded me many facilities of economy, the other few. 

At Boston I took my passage in the low-priced cars, and on 
the same plan a berth in the steerage of the steam-boat. 
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There was no hardship in this. My fellow-travellers were 
generally silent, and I found it far pleasanter than the associa- 
tion I had been compelled to endure with fellow-boarders of 
my own age in my native town. 

In the morning when we arrived at Hurl-gate, as I stood 
on the deck watching our course through it — my mind much 
absorbed in the perils of the passage and the beauties of the 
prospect — suddenly I received a slap on the shoulder. I 
turned, and beheld, to my astonishment, Leonard Howe. 

He had left my native town soon after our conversation. 

Almost every one knows what it is suddenly to meet a 
familiar face among strangers. I shook hands most cor- 
dially, but could not forbear expressing my astonishment at 
seeing him. 

*' You might have conjectured," said he, " that I should 
not remain where I was. It did not suit my taste ; I was not 
made to mix with low society, or spend my life in a trading 
store. Do I look like it?" 

This appeal involuntarily attracted my attention to his 
exterior. He was handsome ; but even 1, without any know- 
ledge of polite society, could perceive that there was a bold 
defying expression which was repulsive to the retired, md 
must have been even more so to the really refined and well 
educated; not that I believed all people in high life were 
really refined and well educated ; but they all probably have 
something of the exterior. What astonished me, however, in 
Leonard Howe, was his entire change of dress in the few 
weeks which had elapsed from my seeing him. It was 
expensive and showy — in the very extreme of fashion, and 
looked as if it were bought out of a furnishing warehouse, 
rather than ordered or made for him. Tiien his hands — ^}'ou 
will smile, but my early habits of sewing with my grand- 
mother had always taught me to keep my hands and nails in 
Dice order. I always found time for this — it was work that I 
carried about me. When Leonard drew off his new gloves 
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there was the distinctive mark of slovenliness. No : I am 
sure he never could have passed for a gentleman. 

My survey seemed to gratify him. " You see," said he ; 
" limes are changed with me." 

"Yes," I replied; "and I confess I am astonished — I 
cannot account for it." 

" I will help your wits. In the first place, what I told you 
about wanting your poor hundred, &c., was partly humbug. 
I would have taken it and paid you the interest I offered, but 
it was for your own sake : I was well supplied with cash." 

" This is a greater surprise to me than anything else — ^you 
appeared to have no other resources than we had." 

" They laid here, my boy," said he, tapping his handsome 
forehead wilh his fore-finger. "Grandmama had never 
taught you how to turn your faculties to account." 

'< Perhaps not," said I, somewhat indignantly ; " but one 
thing she did teach me, that ' honesty is the best poUcy.' " 

He looked sharply at me. " None of your Bible sayings for 
me," said he. " Henry Green, I have a friendship for you — 
and let us understand one. another. I am agent for a com- 
pany in a lucrative business, I am to have a handsome 
sa|^; travel about the country, and serve my employers. 
Now, instead of depending upon your poor hundred and the 
labour of your hands, I can get you such a berth as mine, 
and turn your hundred into thousands. The truth is, my 
boy, say the word and your fortune is made." 

" I am very ignorant," said I, " of the ways of the world, 
but not so simple as to believe that any body will employ me 
without adequate services. I have not fixed upon my present 
plan of going to Illinois as a matter of choice, but rather as 
the only way in which I could hope to be really useful, and 
obtain a living. I am fully aware that I go to a new country, 
and many hardships ; I would gladly exchange my plan for a 
real good openiujg by which I may gradually rise in the 
world." 
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" Gradually rise !" said he ; " you will rise al once. To- 
day you are worth a poor hundred dollars." 

<< That is my capital," said I, meekly ; *< I have something 
more than that ; enough, as I shall manage, to pay the ex- 
pences of my' journey, and a few weeks' hoard till I can look 
about." 

I saw he with difficulty suppressed a laugh. 

I passed it by, and continued : ** If you can offer me any- 
thing better, I shall gladly embrace it ; but you must fully 
explain to me what the business is in which I must en- 
gage." 

" This is not the place," said he ; " but when we arrive, I 
will make it all known to you. You are the very one, if 
you enter heart and soul into the plan, that the company 
want. You write an excellent hand — pray have you any of 
those beautiful pieces flourished round with red ink, that you 
used to execute at school ?" 

What person is invulnerable to flattery? I prided myself 
upon my chirography. ** I have," said I, complacently, " a 
roll of them in my trunk. I thought they might be useful, as 
I wished to get a school." 

" Have you the ' Ode to Spring ?"' said he, " beginni^i^ 
« Come, gentle Ellen.' " 

" Yes," said I ; " that is my very best writing.** 

'* You must let me have it to exhibit to the concem, that 
they may see I have not selected a bungler in the art of pen- 
manship." 

This conversation had passed as we stood leaning over the 
side of the vessel. The sun had just risen, and nothing could 
exceed the beauty of the prospect. How many enter New 
York on a bright spring morning through Hurl-Gate without 
experiencing the delight I felt ! 

Long Island, with its beautiful villas, stretched on one side, 
so quiet, so green, so peaceful. These at least, thought I, 
must be the abodes of good and happy men ; perhaps poets, 

c 5 
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perhaps painters ; and, no doubt there are respectable sdiool- 
masters amongst tliem. I thouglit of my " Ode to Spring/' 
and felt sure it was a good specimen of the art of pen- 
manship. 

I left this side of the vessel and walked to the other ; 
Leonard still continued by me ; he could not disengage his 
mind from his plans, and annoyed me by continually reverting 
to them : for my part I was wholly occupied with the wonders 
I saw. Here then was New York, of which I had heard and 
read so much. It lay before me with its countless spures, its 
shipping, its prisons, its alms-houses, its hospitals, its public 
gardens, its theatres, and its hosts of living and moving human 
creatures. How much of good, — how much of evil, dwells in 
this place, thought I ; but God is over all 1 

We were now approaching the wharf, and could distinctly 
see the crowd of hackmen and idle gazers waiting. I observed 
that my companion's countenance suddenly changed; he turned 
pale. 

" Are you not well, Leonard ?" said L 

^' A little dizzy, looking at the water — keep this packet safe 
for me ;" and he took from his bosom a small parcel, and put 
i^to my hand and led me. I placed it carefully in my 
pocket. 

As he did not return, I went forward to find him, but the 
vessel had arrived at the wharf, and all was hurry and bustle. 
A number had gone on shore, and I concluded, Leonard 
amongst them. I quietly returned to secure my baggage. 
Just as I put my foot on the wharf with my enormous trunk, 
for a small one could not have contained my necessary arti- 
cles, a man came forward, and said, " Where is the young 
gentleman, your fellow-passenger ?" 

" You mean Leonard Howe," said I ; " I was looking for 
him, but I cannot find him." 

♦* Nor I either," said he ; " but next to his, I must secure 
the pleasure of your company," and he took hold of my arm. 
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I did not know how to take this salutation — though the words 
were civil, there was an air of irony in the man's manner. 

" If you are a friend of Mr. Howe's," said I, " and wish to 
see him, he will soon, I think, return here, as he did not 
appoint any place to meet me, and New York is so large a 
city, we should hardly find each other." 

" Pray what makes you think he will return ?" asked the 
man, who all the time kept hold of my arm, to my great 
annoyance. 

** Because," said I, " he entrusted a packet to my care, and 
he will return for it." 

" 0, if that is all," said the man, " I will take care of it — 
hand it to me." 

^' Excuse me," said I ; " but I cannot relinquish it into any 
one's care-^he desired me to Uke charge of it myself." 

I now obsen'ed a crowd was gathering round us. " I 
would thank you to release me," said I, putting down my 
trunk and trying to disengage myself. 

" I can't part with you," said he ; "I came all the way 
firom Boston, for the pleasure of meeting your friend ; and, as 
he has contrived to escape me, I must secure you. In other 
words, you are my prisoner." 

Though I felt startled, I was composed. I knew I had 
done no evil deed, and concluded there must be some mis- 
take. 

'^ You must go with me," said the man. 

" I am willing," I replied, " if you will first permit me to 
find Mr. Howe, and restore to him the packet he consigned to 
my care." 

" It is our great object to find him," he answered ; " if you 
are innocent you will no doubt have justice done you. So 
deliver the packet at once." 

•* No," said I, resolutely ; " it was entrusted to my care, 
and I have no right to deliver it to another's." 

*^ Thee dost not appear to know that this man is a con- 
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Stable,'* said a mild, benevolent-looking man, with a broad- 
brimmed bat, and whose appearance denoted him to be a 
Quaker. " He has a warrant to arrest Leonard Howe and his 
accomplices." 

" But I have had no dealings with him," I replied ; " we 
met on board the steamboat accidentally, this morning." 

" Did thee not know him before ?'* said the Quaker. 

'' Yes ; he came from the same town I did, and boarded in 
the same house." 

" Very well ; I advise thee, as a friend, to deliver the packet, 
or it will be taken from thee by force." 

I saw it was in vain to contend, and I suirendered it, — only, 
however, with the feeling that it was a breach of trust on my 
part, not that it could be any essential injuiy to Howe. 

As the man took it, it came open, and I saw it contained a 
wallet, and also a large jndl of bank bills. 

A new light broke upon my mind. I at once suspected 
Leonard had been guilty of fraud ; his expensive dress, his 
previous conversation, as well as that of this morning, all 
rushed upon my mind. I was no longer calm ; my agitation 
was excessive, and no doubt appeared like detected guilt. I 
ceased to make any further opposition to the officer of justice, 
for such I now understood him to be. 

The good Quaker seemed moved to pity. — " Truly," said 
he, " thou dost not appear like a hardened offender ; if thou 
art wronged, I will stand thy friend." 

" Indeed, sir," said I, *^ I am not guilty of any offence." 

*' Go then with the constable, and I will see thee in a few 
hours." 

I was conducted to the jail ; and my trunk put into custody, 
to be thoroughly searched. They brought me prison fare, 
which I thankfully took, for I was exhausted for want of food. 
I then asked for a bucket of water, and faithfully performed 
my ablutions. A feeling of strength and refreshment came 
over me ; I took a book from my pocket and sat down to read. 
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In the course of an hour, the gentleman with the broad- 
brimmed hat entered. He seemed to me like a friend, and I 
told him I rejoiced lo see him. 

" Is thy name Henry Green ?" said he. 

" Yes, sir," I replied. 

'^ Then thou art convicted out of thy own moulh ; that 
wallet in thy possession contained a contract in which thou 
wert lo pay one hundred dollars to Leonard Howe, for exor- 
bitant interest. Now, though this does not prove that thou 
wert actually associated with him in his forgeries, it is such 
strong presumptive evidence, that thou must* stand thy trial." 

" Forgeries !" I exclaimed ; — " is it possible ! 0, sir, I am 
but a child in the ways of the world ; I never suspected any 
such thing." 

By degrees the good man became interested in my short 
story, and desired to hear it all. I related it faithfully to him. 
He was evidently moved to pity, and at length I could perceive 
that he began to yield to me his confidence. 

" I must believe thee," said he ; " such deception is not in 
human nature. The investigation of thy goods is now taking 
place, and will, probably, confirm or disprove what thou hast 
related. If all is right, I will stand thy fri«d." 

Till now, I had not yielded to my natural tenderness of 
heart ; but this kindness and gentleness, under such unfavour- 
able circumstances, wholly subdued me, and seizing his hand 
I bathed it with my tears. 

" Forgive me, sir," said I, " this unmanliness ; but I was 
brought up like a girl by my grandmother ; and then Ellen 
was as kind to me as if she had been my sister. Ah, thank 
Heaven ! she does not know that her poor cousin is in jae7." 

" Is she betrothed to thee?" said the Quaker. 

" no, sir ; she pitied the motherless boy, and assisted 
him in his attendance on his aged grandmother. She is very 
dift'erent from me ; she has a brave, noble heart." 

Perhaps it was only imagination, — ^but I thought the good 
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man's eyes were moist, and I felt less ashamed of my own 
tears. 

'* I will leave thee now," said he, looking at his watch. I 
also looked at mine. I am afraid there was always some 
ostentation in my display of it; hut I was brought up to 
reverence it. 

He was at once attracted by it. " That is a singular watch ; 
how did you come by it ?" 

" It belonged to my father ; he gave it to me." 

" This is surprising, — there can be but one such watch ; 
where did your father live ?" 

I now entered into his history, his records, marriage, &c. 

When I had finished, he left me without speaking. 

Towards night he came to me, and held out his hand as he 
entered. '' I have no further doubts of thy innocence," said 
he ; ''1 will be bail for thy appearance, — and I shall take 
thee home with me." 

J found he had attended the examination of my trunk ; bat 
more than that, he had discovered that I was the son of Cap- 
tain Green, with whom he went on a voyage, for health, from 
Charleston to the West India Islands, — ^and had been favour- 
ably impressed by my father's attention to him ; he even said 
he felt grateful to him. And all this was discovered through 
the instrumentality of the blessed watch ; had I not reason to 
love it. 

I will not dwell on the painful details of my investigation, 
or trial, I perhaps ought to call it. I will not say how my 
feelings were tortured by cross-questioning and quibbling,—^ 
what inhuman triumph was exhibited when I was supposed to 
have contradicted myself. I gave the plain truth, finding it 
impossible to suppress anything without inconsistency to my 
narrative. Of course Howe's morning conversation about my 
writing came up — my " Ode to Spring," &c. The piece taken 
from my trunk was then produced. Though it created some 
smiles, the execution was sufficiently praised, and perhaps I 
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might have felt some improper vanity, had I not heard the 
cold, sarcastic remark, " He is well qualified, no doubt, for 
counterfeiting handwriting." I then asked if I might be per- 
mitted to speak, and an affirmative was given. 

" Gentlemen," said I respectfully ; " I have been arrested 
and committed to jail, I have been detained on my lawful 
business ; and all for no fault of my own. But for the hu- 
manity of this gentleman," and I pointed to Mr. Collins, my 
Quaker friend, who was present, " 1 should have remained in 
jail till this time, or perhaps a much longer period. It was 
the great object of my first and dearest friend, my grand- 
mother, to qualify me to be a schoolmaster ; little did she 
think, or my excellent friend and instructor. Master Wood, 
that my improvement would be brought against me as evidence 
of my capacity for forgery. God forbid that such a thought 
should enter my head, and God forgive my accusers for such 
unjust suspicions!" 1 stopped, for my tender'heartedness 
troubled me ; in a moment, however, I proceeded. ^' I can- 
not suppose that 1 shall be pronounced guilty ; I have too 
much confidence in th^ justice of my countrymen, and I may 
say in their judgment. 

*^ They will acquit me, because they can find no proof of 
my guilt ; but what is to indemnify me for the injury done to 
my feelings, for being committed to a public jail, and perhaps 
having my name going the round of the newspapers asso- 
ciated with a criminal escaped from justice ? I am on my 
way to a new country.; I desire only to earn a living in a 
manner that will be serviceable to my fellow men ; I expect 
to endure privation ; and, as an author has advised,* ' am 
ufUling to satisfy hunger in any clean and honest way^ to 
sleep in. any clean and honest place, and to wear anything 
clean and honestly paid for J I have a small sum bequeathed 
to me by my father, which makes me independent ; I owe no 
man a farthing, unless it be this most kind gentleman, who 

• N. P. WiUif. 
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took me from the walls of a prison and received me into his 
house. I have nothing more to say, gentlemen, except it be, 
that if acquitted, I may not be dismissed because there are 
not sufficient proof 8 of my guilt.* " 

I will not go on with these details. I was acquitted, and 
the honourable gentleman said, " Not because there were not 
sufficient proofs of my guilt ; but because there were ample 
proofs of my innocence, and that unfortunate circumstances 
had created unjust suspicions." 

One man, I forgot to mention, was brought forward, who 
testified that he was sent on from Boston by legal authority, to 
watch the proceedings of Leonard Howe — that he never took 
his eyes off him except when he was asleep — that he saw our 
meeting in the morning — heard a little of our conversation — 
saw him give me the packet and hasten forward, which he 
fiilly believed was owing to suspicions created by seeing a per- 
son on the wharf that alarmed him. This was the person who 
actually procured a warrant to arrest him, and " I confess," 
said he, '' it was myself who advised the arrest of this young 
man, supposing him to be an accomplice." 

The fullest testimony of my innocence was given me from 
the gentlemen present, in a paper signed by their names, and 
many shook hands with me, and invited me to their houses. 
But I had no heart to accept any such distinctions. I verily 
believe I might have been shown up as the lion of the day ; 
but I was sick of New York-i-I longed to be far away from it. 
1 had received a rough reception in this great city. They 
talked now of my eloquence — there wias no eloquence but 
TRUTH. Would that every orator, whether from the bar or the 
pulpit, bore this great secret in mind. I do not mean truth 
in the abstract, but the truth of his own conscience — the con- 
victions of his own soul — then alone can he speak to the souls 
of others. He is firm, he is strong in what he believes right 
— ^he is consistent and clear, for he has but one object — 
to make the right felt. The graces of oratory resemble the 
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Aurora Borealis, playing around the heavens, animating and 
cheering. But the eloquence of truth is like the forked 
lightning, like the thunderbolt of Heaven — /or God is 
truth ! 

Somebody said to Alexander Hamilton after one of his 
powerful speeches : " How do you contrive to make every one 
believe what you assert ?" 

" Because I believe it myself," was his simple reply. 

My most kind friend, Ezra Collins, would have supplied me 
with funds for pursuing my journey by rail-road, &c. But I 
declined them, and I believe he thought it better not to inter- 
fere with my plans. I had never been indebted to any one 
but my father for the gift of money, and I had never bor- 
rowed the smallest sum. I would not deviate from the rules 
I had laid down. Yet I thankfully accepted his hospitality, 
for which I could make no adequate return, nor did I presume 
to offer any. Yet when it came to the period of parting, a 
thought struck me ; — I owed to him not only comfort but 
liberty ; probably a speedy trial, and above all, a fair repu- 
tation. 

This last was an inexpressible benefit ; had my sun been 
overcast in the morning of life, I fell that it would have set in 
darkness and sorrow. And to this kind friend I owed all ! I 
possessed but one genU it was the watch that he remembered 
— that he recognised ; he had said there was but one such in 
the world ; it was a thing that his wealth could not purchase; 
no human being could make him such a precious gift, but a 
poor friendless orphan lad. I spent two or three hours in 
brightening the chain, the seal, and the key. I thought how 
often my father had held it in his hand — ^how my grand- 
mother reverenced it. My courage was near failing ; I looked 
at its face, and faithfully observed the motto, '* Give me a 
kiss ;" for I embraced it again and again. I was then going 
to present it to him, but it struck me that it was more deli- 
cate to do it at parting. In cleaning it I observed one or two 
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small links were wanting to the chain ; they had probably 
been lost off, and it hung uneven ; but I had no time to go to 
a jeweller; putting it carefully in a bed of cotton wool, I 
wrapped a paper round it and directed it fo my friend, beg* 
ging him to wear it as a testimony of my gratitude, and accept 
it for the sake of my father. This box I left in the care of his 
daughter, afler I had taken leave of all of them. My kind 
friend accompanied me to one of the North River day-boats, 
recommended me to the captain as a most deserving young 
man and pressed my hand at parting. 

I oflen missed my watch in the course of the day, but I 
thought of it with heartfelt pleasure. I could not but antici- 
pate the delight it would give, not only to himself, but his 
family. At his desire I first showed it to his wife and chil* 
dren. The face was not only as remarkable as I have de- 
scribed it, but the outer case was set round with sparkling 
stones, like diamonds, and in the centre were two betrothed 
lovers : the sweet girl inclining forward to give the favour so- 
licited on the face. 

I had written a long, long letter to Ellen, giving her an 
account of my unfortunate adventure. I earnestly hoped that 
no mention might be made of me in the public papers, and , I 
knew Mr. Collins had interested himself to prevent it. But 
Leonard Howe's name, as concerned jirith a company of for- 
gers, was mentioned at full length ; his escape, and the de- 
tected bills given into the care of an innocent man, which gave 
him some trouble. 

I took my seat on deck ; everything was new to me. Castle 
Garden, with the Battery, seemed like an enchanted palace. 
Then my attention was attracted by the islands — Staten Island, 
Governor's Island — how I longed for legends about them, and 
to linger in their green haunts ; linger ! we were hurrying on 
with breathless rapidity ; the never-tiring steamer smoking 
and whizzing along, and converting the smooth river into a sea 
of foam. 
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For a time I turned my eyes from the busy shores of the 
city. I thought only of its vices and oppressions, such as I 
had seen by glimpses. After we had passed Fort Gansevort, 
I began to turn towards it with more complacency. I thought 
of its noble institutions, of its charitable subscriptions, of its 
good, instead of its bad — ^and, above all, of my noble friend 
who had stepped forward to my aid when I was loaded with 
obloquy, and arrested for one of the most heavily punished 
crimes of civilized society. Are there not many others of far 
more turpitude that go unpunished 9 Let us not presume to 
think so — unpunished ! — who hath entered the secret counsels 
of the Ahnighty ? and, though man may not be his agent, how 
many scorpion stings does vice bring with it ! 

I had studied the shores of the Hudson when a school-boy, 
and knew the names of remarkable places. I was never tired 
vnth watching the Palisades as we moved along, and almost 
r^etted the boundary when we entered Tappan and Haver- 
slraw Bays, — with the mountains on the western shore. 
Among the interesting places, 1 saw the gothic cottage of 
Washington Irving. Amidst this beautiful scenery I was sud- 
denly reminded of New York ; for the captain pointed out to 
me one of its benign institutions, the walls of the state's 
prison — Sing-Sing — built of the marble of West Chester. It 
is on the eastern shore, j|t Nyack. When we arrived at the 
beautiful and sublime Highlands, I fell astonished that people 
continued laughing and talking together ; and, when breaking 
through my natural timidity, 1 exclaimed, " Look, pray look !'* 
some one explained this insensibility by simply saying, "I have 
seen it before." 

But I forget that evei-ybody has " seen it before," and am 
expatiating as if it were as new to them as to me. Earnestly 
I hoped that Ellen might one day sail up the Hudson ; in the 
meantime I made minutes, that I might describe it to her. 
We arrived at Albany towards night, and, wishing to see the 
hpur, I felt for my watch. A sunbeam passed through my 
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mind as I thought of its destinatiou ; but I fully determined 
that the first extra sum I earned should be devoted to the poN 
chase of a good silver viratch, better suited to my coodition 
than the splendid one my father bad left me. After all, 
thought I, it might have occasioned unfair suspicions, or have 
been an object of cupidity to such men as Leonard Howe. 

As I was in season to see something of Albany — after pro- 
curing a cheap and clean lodging for the night — I b^a my 
walk. My spirits had recovered their usual tone ; when I 
thought over my past life, I felt how much cause I had for 
thankfulness ; it inspired me with confidence for the future. 
Even my New York adventure had given me more trust in 
myself; I was no longer the same timid lad. I had submitted 
without debasement, and pleaded my cause in the midst of 
learned men; I had eventually been treated vnth cordiality 
and respect ; I had acquired a noble friend in Mr. Collins — 
and all this without a single recommendation— only by my 
own honest representations— by the invincible power of truth. 
Never may I depart from thee, I involuntarily exclaimed, even 
though disgrace and imprisonment be the consdjuences of my 
adherence 1 

I spent all that remained of daylight in walking about 
Albany. I had qualified myself for my travels, that I might 
not lose the benefit of them. I expected to find Dutch anti- 
quities in this place ; but everything I inquired for was taken 
down. There is nothing old tolerated in this new worid. 
Old Dutch Albany was fiill of new brick buildings, painted 
and plastered. I was disappointed ; I expected to see some- 
thing like foreign countries ; I had read so in my scbod> 
books. 

I inquired for General Schuyler's residence ; he was one <rf 
the brave heroes of our revolutionary war. I remembered 
what I had once heard related, in my native town, by an 
honourable gentleman connected with him. 

During the revolutionary war, a price was set upon the 
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General's head. A party of refugees determined to take bim 
by surprise. He iivas then residing in this bouse, the very 
house before me. He only obtained information of the plot 
in time to make a few hasty preparations for their reception. 
His guard consisted of fourteen men, who usually resided in 
the out-buildings. He placed them in the centre of the house 
for better security, but desired them to deposit their arms in 
the cellar, for fear of accidents. His house fronted the North 
River ; and in the evening, while his family were at tea, a 
knocking was heard at the back door. A servant entered, and 

told General Schuyler that Captain W wished to speak 

with him. This man had been indicated as the leader of his 
demies. The General immediately ordered the doors and win- 
dows to be barred, while the guard rushed down the cellar for 

their arms. Captain W , however, followed by his men, 

partly Indians, had gained an entrance to the house, and dis- 
covered that the guards were in the cellar. The contest began 
with them ; three of the guards were wounded, and two taken 
prisoners. By this time they had taken possession of the 
lower part of the house, while the General with his eldest son, 
John, had retired to an upper room, fronting the city of 
Albany. The only weapon of defence he had was a sword, 
which he gave his son, and stationed him at the door ; he 
himself flashing pistols at the window, not loaded, for he had 
no anununition, but endeavouring to give notice to his friends 
of an attack. 

The enemy, whose object was the capture of the General'^ 
person, after seeking for him below, arrived at the door ; he 
ordered his son to throw it open, and exclaimed from the win- 
dow, '' Come on, my brave fellows, and you will capture every 
(me of these rascals.'^ 

His manner was so bold and decided, and his tone so reso- 
lute, that, thinking a company of militia had arrived, they 
turned and rushed down the stairs out of the door they 
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entered ; the remaining guard, with all the household 
servants, pursued them, shouting and making as much noise 
as possible ; and so great was the panic of the ruffians, con- 
sisting of refugees and Indians, that they dropped a tankard 
they had purloined, carrying oflf the cover. 

The two guards which were taken prisoners, were finally 
released by the GeneraFs unremitting exertions, and he settled 
a farm on each. 

This little narrative has been before published in Brant's 
life. I will now mention a few things which never have been 
published. 

General Schuyler was a man of energetic habits, of great 
industry, and an early riser ; he never was in bed after five in 
the morning, and his first occupation was to smoke a pipe ; — 
a custom which he probably owed to his Dutch origin. Im* 
mediately after, the duties and business of the day began, and 
he gave but little time to recreation. No one ever saw him 
idle ; whatever he was employed about absorbed him, and he 
seemed wholly insensible to the conversation around him. 
There are many instances of his strict justice and integrity. 

He was bom in 1733, and was the grandson of Peter 
Schuyler, the mayor of Albany. He inherited a large estate 
from his uncle, but insisted on its being divided equally, and 
shared it with his brothers and sisters. When Hamillon-s 
financial system went into operation, the General was urged 
to speculate in public securities ; but he declined on account 
of the Secretary's being his son-in-law, lest it might throw 
some suspicion on their mutual patriotism and disinterested- 
ness. 

He was served by slaves, as all men were at that period, 
but being an observing man he was struck with the peculiar 
deportment of one of them. He found, upon inquiry, that this 
man always took his meals alone — that he never went to them 
without washing, — and that all his habits were those of a man 
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of refinement. General Schuyler questioned him on tlie sub- 
ject, and fully satisfied himself that he was of high birth, a 
prince in his own country. 

He was working in ihe^ fields — he took him into the house 
and gave him an office near himself. Prince soon became his 
confidential senant, and discovered remarkable intelligence 
and refinement. His own separate apartment was allowed 
him, and the friends of the family treated him like an equal. 
Every New-year's day he called on all of them, and they 
received him with the utmost cordiality. 

Previously to the revolution, Mrs. Schuyler said, " Prince, I 
wish you would put a tooth-pick under my plate every day." 
This he never omitted doing for forty years. General Schuyler 
related the circumstance to Mr. Jay. Afterwards when this 
gentleman was abroad, and it was necessary to communicate 
some private political information to General Schuyler, he 
directed a letter to " the master of the man, who, for forty 
years never omitted to put a tooth-pick under his mistress's 
plate." The letter reached its destination safely. There 
could be but one such, designated. 

As Prince became advanced, the General was careful of 
his health ; — he always took his station behind his master's 
chair. One day the General thought he looked feeble, and he 
said, " Prince, you need not attend on me to-day." 

Not long after, one of the children came in, and said, 
" Father, poor Prince is crying ; he says now he has grown 
old, you won't let him wait on you." The General filled a 
glass with wine and told the child to take it to Prince and ask 
him to drink his health, and get strong for to-morrow's at- 
tendance. From this time, till he wholly failed, he took his 
usual station. 

Prince was as remarkable for punctuality as his master, and 
was never known to fail in any habitual duty. He was once 
earnestly solicited by some of his friends to be a bearer at a 
funeral. He told them he could not possibly consent, unless 

/ 
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they were punctual to a certain time — ^they promised to be so, 
and be warned tbem tbat wben the clock struck, be must, 
at any rate, leave them. They did not pay much attention 
to this information, and were dilatory in their arrangements. 
Before they arrived at the grave, the clock struck. He 
stopped, and told them he had no more time, and walked off, 
leaving them to supply his place. 

General Schuyler was in the habit of rising early, and, after 
smoking his pipe which I before mentioned, — bad often 
covered one or two sheets of paper, before the family assem- 
bled, with mathematical calculations, for which he had great 
taste and knowledge. His habits were devotional. He 
always read a prayer in the morning as a preparation of mind 
for the day. In conversation, as in writing, his language was 
simple and concise — not a word more or less than was neoes-* 
sary. His expressions natural, strong, and interesting; — 
exhibiting evidence of a mind in search of truth. Though 
acquainted with belles-lettres literature, he seldom introduced 
those subjects with gentlemen, but conversed upon improve- 
ments which he often suggested, in law, agriculture, and 
canals — indeed whatever could practically promote the welfare 
of his fellow-beings. A distinguished man who kuew him 
well, said, that '^ his mind was an arch of science, keyed by 
common sense." 

He inherited a large estate, and might have amassed an 
immense fortune, but he had no desire to accumulate wealth, 
and always refused to purchase Indian lands, or speculate in 
soldiers^ rights^ which at that period was not an uncommoa 
source of profit. 

He was very regular in his accounts, and used to say '< it 
was difficult to be perfectly honest without being methodical." 
He was one of the first that discussed slavery, and liberated 
his slaves at an early period — detaining them two years 
on wages while he. could prepare their minds for freedom, and 
supply the places of those who were to leave him. 
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Woald that we had more personal anecdotes of our heroes 
and patriots. 

I had at first thought of Leonard Howe with unmitigated 
indignation ; but sentiments of pity began to rise in my heart. 
If he meant to throw the obloquy on me he had failed ; and 
this circumstance left me room for compassion. He was 
henceforth an outcast — ^a wanderer ; he could not return to 
New England, and was hardly safe anywhere. Most earnestly 
I hoped that the briefness of his career might be a salutary 
lesscm, and turn his heart from evil. In such thoughts a part 
of my night passed in Albany ; at length sleep came, and with 
it oblivion — xao dreams haunted my pillow — and I awoke in 
the morning cheerful and refreshed. 

I found, upon enquiry, that my right way was to take 
a passage in 'ti freight boat by the canal. Just as we were 
embarking, a night steamer arrived from New York. A 
young gentleman who came in her, and whom I had seen at 
Mr. G)llins's, approached me and put a packet into my hand, 
with a letter fastened on the outside. I perceived at once 
that it was my watch ; and I actually trembled ; I feared that 
Mr. Collins had mistaken my motives. I viewed the thing in 
a new light ; it seemed to me that I had been guilty of a piece 
of impertinence. I forgot all my former mode of reasoning, 
and set out on a new course ; it was not till we had pro- 
ceeded several miles that I gained courage to open the letter. 
It ran thus : — 

Fbiend Henry, 

Thy gift speaks more for the goodness of thy heart 
than for thy judgment, or thou wouldest not have imagined 
a sober Quaker^ like myself, would wear thy gay watch. 
What would they have thought when I chanced to look 
at it on 'Change ! I have, however, preserved a keepsake ; I 
have had the odd links taken from the chain — and they are 
attached to my watch-key — this I shall wear for thy sake. 

D 
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Keep thy walch ; I shall be satisfied with thy grttitude and 
good conduct. Write me when thou hast arrived at thy new 

home. 

Your true friend, 

Ezra Coluns. 

Then afler all I had not mistaken the dictates of my own 
heart, — and he, the good man ! had imderstood them ; and 
he was going to wear the lioks of the chain in memorial of 
my father, and of the son he had so much benefited. And 
who was I to thank for all these blessings?— not myself— my 
thoughts arose to one source, the Giver of all good, and I men- 
tally said, " In him will I trusU" 

I opened the box, and there reposed the watch on its bed 
of cotton woolf with its bright face looking full in mine ; it 
seemed to me like a living thing. I had associated it with all 
that was dear to me before ; a new tie was now attached to 
it, — it was restored to me by my benefactor as a pledge for 
my good conduct. I took it gently from its refuge, exa- 
mined the chain, and saw, to my surprise, a new gold key 
attached to iu I examined it, and found it was on a new 
plan, with a revolving barrel to wind either way, with the 
cypher of E. C. I at once understood that he had sent me 
his own key; the original one was on the same ring — it 
hardly looked like gold by its companion. 

Of my passage by the canal I have but little to say that is 
not fomiliar to most people who travel at all ; yet to me it 
was new and full of interest. After leaving Albany in the 
line-boat bound for the West, by rising from the basin by the 
first locks, a fine view presented itself. The Hudson River, 
parallel and but a few rods distant — ^with the Rensselaer 
estate. The numerous locks must try the patience of busy 
travellers. We passed near the United States Arsenal ; I was 

told there were relics of the Revolutionary War to be seen 

cannon taken at Saratoga and Yorktown. I soon learned to 
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quit the boat while it was passing through the locks ; I even 
ran to the bridge which connects tile road over the Mohawk 
to Waterford, and took a look at the falls above — ^but it was 
only a glimpse. 

Of the Cohoes, or Falls, we had a good view, and also of 
the manufacturing villages. In some seasons the bed of the 
Mohawk below the falls is almost dry, and can be forded ; but 
at this season, soon after the melting of the snow, it was a 
tremendous torrent, many feet wide, and covered with white 



The aqueducts over the Mohawk astonished me by their 
huge fabric of stone and piers. I had a little time to view 
Schenectady, and did not waste it. After this I met with 
many objects of particular interest ; nothing can exceed the 
general beauty of the country. 

After all, it is an idle way of travelling ; and I was heartily 
glad when I arrived at Buffalo. But here a new temptation 
beset me ; I could see the wonder of the world — ^what I had 
read and dreamt of — Niagara Falls, by rail-road, with only 
eighteen miles travel. It did not suit my plan of economy ; I 
felt thai I had nothing to spend on pleasure ; but was not this 
an object which ought to be excepted from my general rule ? 
Perhaps it was my only chance — I might better suffer hunger 
and thirst than let this glorious opportunity pass. I will be 
economical, thought I, but not sordid. 

I decided well. Never can I express the sensations which 
overwhelmed me. It was a new conception of the power of 
the Deity — ^him who had opened the hollow of his hand and 
poured forth this mighty flood of waters. I had seen him in 
the beautiful meadows, the exquisite flowers, the winding 
rivers, — in the rising and setting sun, in the silver crescent, 
and starry heavens : but here it was majesty, not loveliness — 
it "was sublimity, not beauty, and I felt as if there was scarcely 
a ** veil in the temple to divide the Holy of Holies from the 
Holy place." The impression is now as strong on my mind 
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as then, as it dwelt with me ever since, and I can at any time 
recall the everlasting roar of the waters. I have an indistinct 
idea of seeing gay and fashionable people around me — beau- 
tiful women laughing and talking, but i was absorbed in the 
one idea, and it will never pass from me. Ah, there are ad- 
vantages in being alone and friendless ! I stood on the sum- 
mit of Table-rock, and wandered to the foot of the mi^^ty 
cataract : I communed with no visible being ; but there was 
One present — he who sitteth among the clouds ! 

I returned to Buffalo, embarked on Lake Erie, and pursued 
my way by Lakes St. Clair, Huron, and Michigan. At Chi- 
cago I took a passage to Peru, then the steamboat as directed 
to Peoria, and thence to Springfield ; at the tavern I found a 
teamster just setting off for Cassius, my place of destination, 
and he offered to take me with him for twenty-five cents. 
This was a fortunate arrangement for me, as I learned some- 
thing of the life I was entering upon. 

When we were seated in his waggon, he asked me, sig- 
nificantly, if I had " brought all my plunder ^" 

This question somewhat embarrassed me. Can it be pos- 
sible, thought I, that the story of my unfortunate arrest has 
preceded me? 

" You have heard that I was coming?" said L 

" Never a drap of it," he replied. 

It was some time before I understood that by plunder, he 
meant my effects.| 

" I suppose you hav'n't brought your chist empty for a 
coffin ?" continued he. 

<< No," said I ; '' I have brought all I thought I should 
want at present.'* 

" Then you aint a-going to timber?" 

I answered at a venture " No." 

** Well, if you had a notion, I'd make you acquainted with 
Uncle Sam." 

"You are very kind," I modestly jeplied ; "as I am a 
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Stranger, I should like much to be acquainted with any clever 
people amongst you. I should like to know him." 

" Eh, you want to borrow, do you ?" 

" No, I never borrowed in my life." 

" It may be you'll sing another song — there's many a chap 
borrows from Uncle Sam, 'cause he asks no interest." 

^* He must be a most benevolent person," said I, '* if it is 
for the pleasure of doing good he lends his money without 
interest." 

A load, boisterous shout of merriment from the red-faced 
teamster, entirely abashed me. 

I said, with some spirit, '' Do you see anything in me which 
so much diverts you ?" 

As soon as he could speak for laughing, he said, *' You are 
green." 

" Yes, sir," said I, " Henry Green — do you know anything 
against my name ?" 

"Not a drap," he replied, giving me a tremendous slap, 
" I have a suspicion you are a clever chap, only not half 
baked," and another boisterous laugh followed. 

" Perhaps," said I, " you may recommend me to some 
house where I can board cheap ?" 

" I reckon," was his only answer. 

Supposing he did not understand my question, I again 
repeated it. 

" I a'n't deaf," said he — " are you ? — I reckon." 

I was not much delighted with my companion. It was 
evident he entertained no respect for me or my more civilized 
manners. To have resented his cavalier treatment would have 
been folly, so I pocketed his rudeness, and determined to pro- 
cure all the knowledge I could from him relating to the place 
to which I was going. I found they had no meeting-house or 
church, but met for public worship in a large room in the 
tavern, but he said they were thinking of building one. I 
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supposed from his remarks that they were Baptists, as he said 
there was, at some seasons of the year, a great scarcity of 
water, and in a dry season they had to dam up a creek in 
order to create a sufficient rise for immersion. " And then," 
said he, " it is often nothing more nor less than a slew^ and 
they come out covered with mud." 

Our conversation — if it could be called so— consisting of 
questions on both sides, and laconic answers, v^as often inter* 
rupted by the difficulty of our route. I had had but little ex- 
perience of a road through a timber country, as my journey 
had been made chiefly by rail-road, the Lakes, and occasion- 
ally a few miles on foot. This twenty miles had seemed no- 
thing in perspective, but already I began to feel that it would 
have been a saving of wearisomeness to have walked iu We 
often came to the slews, as he called them, and we went down 
in the mud to the hub of the wheel, then both of us had to 
put our shoulders to the burden, and my clothes were in 
a forlorn state : I am sure they were '* sloughs of despond" 
to me. 

He encouraged me by saying we should come to a county 
road the last eight miles, and gel on glib. 

I could perceive but few signs of travelling in this thick and 
dark forest ; suddenly, however, I observed a tree with the 
bark shaved on one side. I pointed it out to him. 

" Yes," said he, " it is a blaze." 

" I suppose," said I, " you clear off your woods by fire. I 
should like to see the blaze — if there is no danger, shall we 
go near it?" 

" I guess we are in it now." I now found by numerous 
questions that when a little bark is shaved off on one side of 
the trees it is called a blaze, and indicates a <* neighbourhood 
roadj^* which, unless in a dry season, is very bad. 

When three notches are cut in the trees it indicates a 
county road, and is in tolerable order. "^^ 
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I must not omit to mention the first impressions made on 
my mind by travelling through these majestic forests. It 
often appeared as if no ray of light had ever shone upon the 
ancient trunks. They were clothed in a deep green moss, 
and their huge roots protruding from the ground were black- 
ened by age and moisture. Then the sounds were so mourn- 
ful and low — such a sighing among the mighty branches! 
They seemed formed in a world anterior to ours, and looked 
as if they might stand for ages to come. They were worthy 
to overshadow Niagara, and were placed by the side of it in 
my own mind. My thoughts were wandering far away — I 
verily believe to years before the flood — ^when a shout in my 
ear from my companion recalled my attention. 

"Dip," said he, "if you don't want to be a head 
shorter !" I saw he stooped low, and I mechanically did the 
same. 

The long branches of " timber'' swept over us. I had un- 
consciously extended my hand, and received a slight wound on 
it from a jagged limb : it bled profusely. 

I took my handkerchief from my pocket to staunch the blood 
and bind it up. 

" Well, now," said the teamster, as he laid down his lines 
to help me, "I see one thing a handkecker is good for; I 
never know'd for what people made such a fuss about hand- 
kechers — they always seemed to me of no necessary use." 
Suddenly he exclaimed, "You are a minister, I guess?" and, 
slapping his own knee, " I've hit it now." 

" No," I replied ; " I have no pretension to that calling ; but 
if there is any opening for a schoolmaster, I should like to 
keep a school." 

" Do you know quill work?" said he, assuming at once an 
important air ; " 'cause we are particklar." 

" I have recommendations, and specimens of my hand- 
writing." 
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" You are in luck, any how," said he ; " we've jist sent off 
the last one, so there's a clearing." 

I felt my courage reanimated. '' I think," said I, <' I could 
give satisfaction." 

" Do you know about grammar, and all that— our folks is 
particklar about grammar ; I've got children of my own to 
send to school." 

'< I am willing," said I, << to be examined, as to all the 
branches I profess to teach." 

" Now I declare," said he, " this is curious. I suppose I 
look like nothing more nor less than a teamster, do I ?" 

*' I thought you were one," said I, hardly knowing how to 
answer. 

" For all that," said he, " Fm a justice of peace — I'm 
Squire March — I guess I've fixed you now ;" and he gave one 
of his shouts of laughter. " Well, I an't a bit proud — so you 
needn't be dashed — and we'll examine you ; and if you are 
qualified you'll have the school ; but remember I'm as sharp 
as a meat-axe. Now you must know," said he, growing more 
communicative, and lowering his voice, " I have jist been to 
return the schoolmaster. He wouldn't do, he got adry too 
often ; and so I jist tackled up, and let him down as softly as 
I could. Now I am jist returning, and, as I say, it's awful 
curious that I should pick you out of the mud." 

It did seem to be a strange coincidence ; but I began to 
think life was made up of such, and I wondered what I should 
meet with next. 

As I perceived, from his own account, that I had an influe- 
ential man before me, I thought it best to interest him if pos- 
sible in my plans. 

I told him that I wished to be a settler at Cassius if I could 
give and receive satisfaction — that after I had established a 
school I hoped to purchase a quarter section, and build a log- 
house — that I had understood their schoolmasters remained 
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with them but a short time — that he, must see the advantage 
of having one permanently residing amongst them, and that i 
hoped to do good, and conduct myself in such away as to have 
the countenance of honest men. 

" That's right," said he ; "I should like to have you make 
that speech in town meeting ; set it down." 

I told him I could remember it, and say much more be- 



He said no doubt he could fix it. 

He then told me he had put up a sign, and accommodated 
friends, and that I might go to his house — ^and his old woman 
would find a corner for my plunder. I asked him what board 
I should be expected to pay. 

He said if I was content with pork and Indian bread, I 
could board for a dollar a week ; if I wanted chicken fimngSy 
I must pay more. 

I disclaimed the chicken Jianngs, and told him I should ask 
nothing more than clean wholesome fare. We now jogged 
along like intimate friends ; all suspicion was banished from 
my mind ; he might laugh and shout at pleasure — I was in a 
happy mood, and not disposed to take offence. 

We passed several log-houses, at a quarter of a mile's dis- 
tance from each other, and at length came in sight of a two- 
story wooden house. 

" I suspect," said I, " we are near Cassius ?" 

" You are jist half right," said he, " for we are in it, and 
that house is my public." 

He drove up to the door ; and when we entered he was 
warmly welcomed by his wife and half-a-dozen children. 

They all enquired about the schoolmaster. — <* Let him down 
as well as I could ; pulled the pin out of the cart, and left 
him." It was some time afterwards that I understood with 
how much kindness and delicacy he had got rid of an idle, 
ignorant, and intemperate teacher. 

D 5 
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" Come, old woman," said be to his wife, who looked 
young enough to be his daughter, *' stir round, for I am as 
sharp as a meat-axe — what you got for supper?" 

The question was unnecessary, and I think there was a little 
ostentation in it, for the pork and cabbage in the frying-pan 
were playing to the tune of bubble and squeak most audibly. 
The squire went out immediately to take care of the horses, 
who were heartily tired with their day's work ; and the chil- 
dren gathered round me wilh shy curiosity. 

At length all was placed pn the table, and we gathered up 
to it. Whatever was the manner in which the repast was 
served, it did not repel my appetite. 

" I did not know," said the squire to his wife, " but you 
might have treated us with ham doins." 

"Well, I would," said Mrs. March, " if I had a-know'd 
you'd brought a stranger ; but I know'd you liked pork better 
nor anything." 

" Who says I've brought a stranger ?" said the squire ; " it 
is no such thing, I've brought a schoolmaster — and he is going 
to live here for the present ; so let him coddle in with the 
boys." 

There was a hearty good-will about this man, that filled me 
with gratitude and affection ; he had laughed at me, and in- 
deed seemed to despise my ignorance — but there was the 
christian feeling of brotherhood shining through all his rough- 
ness. A sentiment of kindness pervaded his character, without 
display or ostentation, — ^but, like most settlers, in a new 
country, he wanted genuine self-respect ; and how could he 
feel it for others ? The habits of civilized life do something 
for us, they habituate us to cleanliness and personal neatness, 
which become essential to our moral dignity. 

Squire March was an honest, upright man, and would hove 
despised a low action ; but he suffered the outward man to be 
sadly neglected, and seldom thought it worth while to perform 
any regular ablutions. His old woman, as he called her, cast 
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no silent reproach upon him, but trod in his footsteps, and led 
her children in the same path. You will easily perceive that 
I found many trials in my new abode, but I determined to try 
my influence with the children if they were entrusted to my 
care ; and I began at once to teach them by example. The 
free use of water becomes necessary to our comfort by habit, 
and I resolved to accustom them to bathing and swimming. 

The first morning after my arrival I arose early ; the atmo- 
sphere without was mild, but within it was summer heat ; no 
windows w|fe thrown open to air the apartments — and, 
on examining, I found they were not intended to be raised, 
but to be taken out ; being a new house, the obvious ill con- 
sequences of taking out a glass window, and setting it in any 
accidental place and manner had not occurred. The panes 
were yet whole, but so encrusted with dirt, that it was difficult 
to see through them. I asked the two boys — one eight, the 
other ten years old — ^whcre we were to wash. They carried 
me out to the rain-water trough in the clearing, from which 
the animals drank, and where, by the feathers swimming on 
the top, I concluded the fowls bathed. It was too repulsive ; 
and I said to the little fellows, " I will show you a better way, 
if you will go with me to the mill-stream." 

They gladly assented ; I returned to my plunder, selected 
one or two of the white towels that my dear cousin Ellen had 
provided for me, and off we went, leaping over stumps of trees 
in our gambols. My heart was light — I saw before me a 
world of usefulness — and I fell that I could win the confidence 
of these little fellows. 

They led me to a smooth, glassy sheet of water, about two 
feet deep; and in this I initiated my young friends — promising 
them, when they became familiar with bathing, that I would 
learn them to swim in deep water. I then gave them one of 
my towels, while I went through my own ablutions. 

You win perhaps wonder that an incident so trifling as this 
should come into my narrative ; but has not my whole life 
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been made up of trifles ? Causes are often disproportioned to 
efifects. In the present instance my influence with the boys 
had begun by this simple operation ; and they returned with 
a pure and healthy glow upon their cheeks. 

April mornings, in New England, are often cold and misty; 
but here the sun arose in full glory, and shone warm and red 
upon the water, giving it the cast of opal. 

Heaps of brush and dried grass were scattered about, and 
such bright beams fell upon them, that they seemed ready for 
conflagration. » 

The boys amused themselves with throwing grass at each 
other ; and finally they became so familiar as slily to give me 
a share of it ; it was a fair challenge — I accepted it, and 
pelted them in turn. 

We entered the house like playmates ; breakfast was ready, 
and the odour of fried pork was not unwelcome to either of 
us after our morning exercises ; but there were details con- 
nected with want of neatness that excited a disgust I found 
difficult to overcome. The Squire had begun his repast, Mrs. 
March was preparing the cofiee, the oldest daughter seemed 
to be assisting her, and a very little girl was crawling about 
the room. 

Suddenly the mother exclaimed, " Well now, boys, what is 
the meaning of this? You are covered with dirt. Where 
have you been ?" 

Some of the hay and dried grass had clung to our garments. 

" We have been with He," said one of the boys, pointing 
to me ; '' He has been a cleaning us at the brook." 

• " A cleaning you !" exclaimed the angry mother. " You 
are as dirty as pigs, and so is he — ^you ain't fit to come among 
christian folks. Go shake yourselves." 

The boys vociferated that they had been to wash in the 
brook, and that they were clean, but at length they were 
borne down by the assertions of the mother, and we quietly 
ate our breakfast. 
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I have related this little scene, because it fully illustrates 
Mrs. March's ideas of neatness. The exterior was alone 
observed, garments were turned on the wrong side when tlie 
right was greased and soiled ; bed-linen, and those rare 
articles, table-cloths, shared the same fate. 

How often I thought of the order and neatness of mj 
grandmother's dwelling, and, above all, of Ellen's care that 
everything should be arranged with method! Then came 
before me, her bright animated face, her dark, sparkling eyes, 
her cherry-coloured lips, and those conspicuous white teeth 
whieh used to half displease me. I contrasted her figure 
with my landlady's, for whom nature Kad done as much ; for 
it was really good : but with the purity of the exterior that of 
the mind seemed wanting. Then her feet ! how forcibly they 
brought Ellen's to my recollection, with her snowy white 
stockings and black morocco slippers. She was peculiar in 
her household dress ; she wore a short gown and dark skirt, 
with a light-coloured apron, and when engaged in domestic 
work, her sleeves were raised above her elbows, leaving her 
&ir, round arms exposed to view. Mrs. March wore her 
sleeves to the wrist ; consequently they partook of the nature 
of her occupation ; and then hei^'long robes were continually 
in her way, and often upset her skillet. When this hap- 
pened, she would generally give it an impatient push with 
her foot. 

It is not my intention to dwell on the' peculiarities of man- 
ner which I found in my new abode ; but the want of 
method and neatness was too striking to pass by, and I formed 
a thousand plans for reform. I was curious to know whether 
it was confined to one house, or whether the whole town of 
Gassius shared the same deficiency. 

As my great object was to obtain a school, I consulted with 
Squire March on the usual proceeding. By his direction 
I drew up a statement of what I proposed to teach, and my 
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terms for each scholar, and he kindly offered to take me in his 
waggon and go round with me to the different families. 

I found that I had my way to make over the rubbish 
which my predecessor had left behind. They had taken him 
on his own recommendation, and he had proved every way 
inadequate. 

I exhibited my specimens of penmanship, and the letter of 
recommendation from my schoolmaster, testifying to my moral 
character and qualifications for teaching. I also told them 
that I did not come amongst them for a summer's residence, 
but that I meant to become a settler ; — ^that if I succeeded in 
giving satisfaction I hoped to receive the aid of the school 
fund, and to purchase a quarter-section, for which I had laid 
by it towards it pretty considerable funds. 

Simple as was this statement, and humble as were my pre- 
tensions, — they were well received. I have always found, 
that however illiterate or ignorant people may be, we may 
generally rely upon their good sense, or, perhaps, I ought 
rather to say, upon a perception of their own interest. 
About thirty landholders signed my paper, which constituted 
nearly the whole number belonging to Cassius. My good 
friend. Squire March, headed the paper, and ! was not a little 
indebted to him for my favourable reception, he being one of 
the trustees of the school fond. 

It may be well to mention, that there is a reservation 
made by the United St^ites for the use of schools. The 
sixteenth section of evety township is always appropriated to 
this purpose. Every one knows that a section is six hundred 
and forty acres. 

A purchaser of land may buy a quarter-section, nr, if he 
desires it, it may be subdivided into eighty acres, and then 
into forty : this is the smallest quantity sold by government. 
A man may take two forties, one forty of prairie land, and 
another forty of timber. By this means they oflen greatly 
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improve their bargain, taking two forties of the best land from 
any section. 

The hundred dollars left me by my father remained entire, 
and this I had appropriated to the purchase of eighty acres of 
land, being the exact amount. 

The expenses of my journey on, I had defrayed from my 
earnings, and I had still something left for my board at one 
dollar per week, and other necessary expenses. 

I am aware that it is painful for a generous spirit to sub- 
mit to the trammels of penury, to be constantly calculating 
the outgoings of dollars and cents, to live in the cheapest 
manner, to wear ordinary and coarse garments, to travel on 
foot to save the expense of riding, — in short, to make cheap- 
ness, not comfort, his unvarying standard — it is not only pain- 
ful, but it has a tendency to narrow the mind, and produce a 
sordid anxiety for the future. 

But though this situation of life has its evils, it has likewise 
its blessings ; the man who lives within his means has a feel- 
ing of independence which enobles his moral nature, and 
counteracts the influence of these petty details. 

It is true that he cannot be liberal, but he denies himself 
that he may be just to others. The man who preserves his 
independence, who neither borrows nor begs, who incurs no 
debts, has a shield against temptation. 

In this sense the poet was right, when he declared '^ An 
h(Hiest man the noblest worli of God," for he stands morally 
equal with the most exalted of his fellow-men. 

In the course of my short life, and when obliged to practise 
a penurious economy, I have sometimes felt a momentary de- 
gradation at the sneers and raillery of such men as Leonard 
Howe, and other dissolute fellow-boardera who contrived to 
appear regardless of money, probably because it was not 
their own. But I felt now the wisdom of this self-denial. I 
had in my own hands the means of an honest living. One of 
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our great men said, many years ago, '' On a hundred acres of 
American forest a man may become a substantial farmer."* 

This farm, if I pleased, was mine ; but before I made the 
purchase, I wished fully to weigh the advantages and disad- 
vantages, and also the chances I might have of being esta- 
blished as a respectable and useful teacher. 

At length the day arrived on which I was to open my 
school. The section allotted by the government was suffi- 
ciently central. The school-house was built in a rough style, 
with logs like the children's cob-houses, and stood on the 
prairie, not far from timber land. 

It was a desolate-looking place in itself; yet there was a 
picturesque beauty about the little building — standing alone, 
and sheltered by wild grape-vines — ^with flowers springing 
round it of the brightest hue — that sent gladness to my heart. 
For the mild season I could desire nothing more lovely. And 
then the forest, the dark, mysterious forest near, where I 
might spend my noon-day intervals between schools. How- 
ever valuable might be the prairie land, it was its dowry of 
timber that seemed to me inestimable. What can supply the 
place of trees that have scarcely attained their growth in 
a century ? The period of man's life dwindles into a point 
compared with theirs ! Near the edge of the prairie, not 
many rods from the school-house, stood four or five of these 
Oiagiiificent landholders, 1 looked at them with reverence. 
It seemed as if they were placed there to guard the entrance 
to the dark and gloomy forest, malted with underwood. I 
determined that this spot should be my pleasure-ground ; 
here I would exercise my ingenuity in making rustic seats — 
and when completed, I would devote a portion of my time to 
study and meditation. I would endeavour to develope the 
true nature and end of my existence ; and here, too, I would 
indulge dreams of domestic happiness, that, as yet, was 
* Franklin. 
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hardly shadowed out in my imagination ; but now I must to 
my work, for the scholars are arriving. 

I am not going to enter the details of my new occupation. 
I will only mention that my trials, and they were many, pro- 
ceeded from the parents. In this new settlement, jealousy, 
suspicion, and an overweening ambition, stimulated by 
parental affection, were disproportionate to all other powers of 
mind. 

The boy who behaved well and acquired the best lesson, 
obtained the highest place in his class. This drew upon him 
an abundance of ill-will, and upon the schoolmaster the con- 
stant charge of partiality. One mother, whose son had been 
allowed to stay at home for the most trifling excuses, almost 
every day, finding that he continued at the foot of the class, 
came to remonstrate. 

'' I should like to know what James has done that you 
always keep him at the bottom ?" 

" The difficulty is," I replied, " that he has done nothing, 
and does nothing." 

" Well, I won't have it, no how ; so you may put him up 
at the head, and a-done with it, or V\\ take him away from 
school ; for I won't have him trod upon, no how." 

" Perhaps," said I, " if you let him come steadily, he may 
get his lessons, and shortly take his turn at the head." 

*' But I can't spare him ; T want him to help me, don't I, 
Jimf 

" Yes," said Jim ; " you want me to drive out the pigs, and 
rock the baby, while you go a visiting." 

" That's a thumper. It is not no such thing ; you know 
you are out of sight as soon as my back is turned,** retorted 
the mother. 

The boys were attentive to the conversation, and I would 
not lose this opportunity of giving them a lesson. 

** Mrs. Barber, I can do no more for your son than for any 
other of the scholars. He must get his own lesson ; no human 
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power can do it for hiiiL If you do not let him have the 
same advantages, and th^'nuae opportunities of learning as 
his school-mates, it b^yoi that keep him at the bottom of the 
class ; if he does not Improve the opportunities given him, and 
is idle and inattentive^.lie keeps himself there, and there is no 
use in his coming ta sdiool." 

'^ James," said iMiklressing him mildly, " would you like 
to be at the head oFlhe class ?" 

He replied with guickness, " Yes.'' 

'' Very well, yon must work for it ; do you not see that we 
obtain nothing without labour ? If a man owns a whole sec- 
lion of land, he cannot have a farm without cultivation ; be 
must plough the ground and sow his grain. Now, boys, each 
of you own a farm in his own right. Your mind is your^s by 
the gift of your heavenly Father, and a noble gift it is, and 
full of treasures. The poet says, 

* My mind a kingdom is.' 
We will say my mind is a farm ; now what will you do for it 
first ? all may answer, and the one that answers best shall be 
at the head of the class this morning ; I give you ten minutes 
to think it over." 

I found Mrs. Barber began to take some interest in the ques- 
tion, for she seated herself, exclaiming, " I never !" 

At the end of the ten minutes I took out my watch, and 
called for an answer. Some replied, I will fence mine, others, 
I will sow corn and melons in mine ; but most of them said, 
I will plough mine. James Barber was silent. '' You have 
not answered," said I. 

" Why don't you say plough it, you goose," exclaimed his 
mother. 

<' 'Cause I a'n't a mind to," said the boy. 

" Well, Jim, say what you think." I marked his kindling 
eye. 

" I'd drain it," said he, " and clear away the stumps and 
the rubbish, and then I'd plough it and sow grain." 
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" Go uppermost," said I ; " you have answered best." 
I took much pains to make the illustration dear to their 
comprehension — to compare the staignant pools to the dis- 
orders of the mind — ^and to impress upon them the importance 
of keeping it free from impurities. It was a morning of im- 
provement ; and when I saw how much might be done for 
them in morals, the tasks of spelling, grammar, &c., seemed 
to me of secondary importance. A conscientious teacher in a 
new settlement has to supply the influences which ought to be 
given at home. "The school may do much; but alas for 
the child where the instructor is not assisted by the influences 
of home!" 

I ought to say that from this time James was regular at 
school, and seemed gradually to receive a new impulse ; — his 
mother was satisfied, for he was sometimes at the head of his 



My great object was to teach my scholars the worth of their 
. own souls. I was willing " to. toil long to plant but one 
truth." I did not mean to disregard the elements of learn- 
ing ; I considered them the keys which unlock science. But 
I felt that my vocation was a higher and a nobler one, — I 
thought of the anecdote of Milton, who, when in Italy, heard 
of the troubles of his own country. He declared his intention 
of returning home immediately, that he might do something 
for his fatherland. And what did he do ? He opened a small 
school, and devoted those talents which have shed light on 
successive ages, to the instruction of children. Not to teach- 
ing them their ABC, but to developing the powers of their 
minds — ^to making them future wise and good men. 

Wo be to that man who opens a school in a new settlement 
with no other view than earning a living ! I say a new set- 
tlement ; not that the same duties do not occur everywhere, 
but they are particularly binding where there is a deficiency 
of home moral influences. 

There is no more efiective way of instruction than familiar 
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conversation, and hovf much does this lighten the task of an 
intelligent and benevolent teacher ! He may gather lessons 
from all, and everything around him, for nature is continually 
furnishing him with materials. As I dwelt on this subject I 
felt my mind kindle with enthusiasm, and I fully believed that 
the age of pedagogues had passed — that children henceforth 
would be led by the simple elements of truth and goodness. 
I knew that I could not make them virtuous, but I could help 
them to be so — I could show them the beauty and worth of 
virtue — I could help them to become the children of their 
Father in Heaven. In my zeal I forgot that there were lions 
in the path. I forgot my own inefficiency. Alas for poor 
human nature, that our good purposes can so inflate us ! at 
that moment I could almost in perspective, have adopted the 
language of Job, '' When the ear heard me, then it blessed 
me ; and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me.'* 

In looking back to this period, I perceive that I greatly over- 
rated my own moral energy, but I do not detect any false am- 
bition in my motives. It was not the path of popularity I was 
seeking — I had an earnest desire to be useful. Perhaps I 
had a secret, undefined feeling, like Falstaif, that if I found 
honour in my path, I would not reject it. 

My school began to make a more respectable appearance, 
my scholars came with clean faces and tolerably clean hands. 
I have mentioned tliat a schoolmaster hands a paper round 
stating his terms and what he professes to teach, for the 
parents to sign. Some will sign for one scholar, some for 
three scholars, some more and some less. He may send half- 
a-dozen children, but as the term is sixty days they can only 
send six scholars for ten days. 

The records are kept by the master, who is obliged to set 
down their names, the township in which they live, and the 
day of the month on which they come, also the number of 
days he attends. This is done in order to give the statement 
to the school-commissioners on oath, that the school may 
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draw the fund appropriated for that purpose. As the section 
set apart is often allowed to lie idle, some other means for the 
support of the school must be dbvised, and it is this which 
induces the parents to sjgn. Were their system of school- 
keeping like that of our New England schools, they would 
stand a much better chance of having respectable schoolmas- 
ters ; but where they only sign for a certain number of days, 
and have the liberty of sending a different scholar each day, 
there can no proficiency be made in any individual branch of 
learning. This, to a teacher whose only object is to get his 
money, is as good as any other way, perhaps rather better, for 
he is sure of getting the whole paid for. But far otherwise 
were my views ; my earnest desire was to diffuse knowledge, 
and when some of my really promising scholars had come to 
the end of their time before my quarter had expired, I felt 
bitter regret. Another disadvantage was, that they might be 
as remiss as they pleased at one time, making it up at another. 
Parents would keep their children at home on any slight pre- 
tence, because it made no odds, if they only got their money's 
worth. As I entered with my whole heart into my business, I 
felt assured that I could convince the whole town of Cassius 
that it would be far better for them to sign for the term, ge- 
nerously, as I thought, offering, where they could not afford it, 
to make some deduction of price. Hitherto the school had 
consisted wholly of boys ; but one morning, to my surprise, a 
bevy of girls poured in. One of them came forward as the 
spokes-woman of the rest, and said, " Master, will you let us 
come to school ?" this was said with some giggling amongst 
them, i replied, however, with becoming gravity, that if 
they came from a wish to acquire knowledge and with the 
consent of their parents, I had no objection. 

Accordingly I entered their names, the towns in which they 
lived, &c., depending only on the school fund and the gene- 
rosity of the parents for recompense ; — indeed so strong was 
my interest in my new vocation, which I had been anticipating 
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all my life, that, rather than not have had scholars I would 
have taught for little or nothing. 

I looked forward to the time when I might see a new set of 
beings rising round me, and conscientiously devoted all my 
hours to their improvement. I found the girls more tractable 
than the boys, as I believe is universally the case. Though I 
firmly believe they first came from a mere frolic, theiy soon 
became deeply interested. 

I strove to introduce lessons of moral philosophy suited to 
the comprehension of young people, and took the following 
questions and answers of Franklin for my model. 

Question, Wherein consists the happiness o( a rational 
creature ? 

Answer. In having a sound mind, a healthy body, a suffi- 
ciency of the necessaries and conveniences of life, together 
with the favour of God and the love of mankind. 

Question. What do you mean by a sound mind ? 

Answer. A faculty of reasoning justly and truly ; in search- 
ing after truth as relates to my happiness. This faculty is the 
gift of God, capable of being improved by experience and in- 
struction into wisdom. 

Question. What is wisdom ? 

Answer. The knowledge of what will be best for us on all 
occasions, and the best ways of attaining it. 

Question. Is any man wise at all times and in all things? 

Answer. No, but some are more frequently wise than 
others. 

Question. What do you mean by the necessaries of life ? 

Answer. -Having wholesome food and drink ; wherewithal 
to satisfy hunger and thirst ; clothing, and a place of habita- 
tion fit to secure us against the inclemencies of the weather. 

Question. What do you mean by the conveniences of life ? 

This last answer was left to their own ingenuity, and it was 
some time before I could get rational replies. I must, how- 
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ever, observe that in several instances pork vvas put down 
among the conveniences of life. 

The girls were more expansive in their ideas, and far more 
imaginative. They replied, friendship, praise, flowers, birds, 
and even articles of dress. 

I was not a casuist, and it cost me much thought to class 
and arrange all under their proper heads. I am aware that 
this method of instruction was cultivating my own mind as 
well as theirs. 

The second term was coming to a dose ; and, upon the 
whole, I was satisfied with the state of my school. I had 
accomplished my purpose of making rustic seats, assisted by 
the oldest of the boys ; they were placed under the wide- 
spreading trees — and it was considered a privilege by the 
scholars to repair to this spot to recite their lessons. For 
myself, I felt something like Plato in his academic groves — 
and often spoke of the immortality of the soul, and reasoned 
with them on things to come. 

I determined before the third term commenced to make 
some few alterations in the school system ; the most important 
was the one already mentioned, of taking scholars only by the 
term, unless prevented by sickness or unavoidable accidents. 
Squire March, to whom I communicated my intention, good- 
humouredly opposed it. He said, '< it might be a better way, 
but it would not go, no how." It was so evident that it was 
only the good of the scholars I was seeking, that I was 
not discouraged, but wrote a circular, calmly stating my 
reasons for the proposed change — which I thought would 
carry conviction. 

Nothing could exceed the indignation with which my poor 
circular was treated. One was nailed to a tree opposite my 
window, with the most opprobious epithets attached to it ; I 
met it on the door of my school-house, with a caricature of 
myself chalked under it ; and I was told that the third was 
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ignominiously plastered on the wall of the county jail. I have 
since discovered that I might have omitted the records with 
impunity, and no questions would have been asked ; this I be- 
lieve is now generally done by the school-master — but I know 
not how he can clear his conscience from his oaths — at any 
rate I could not absolve mine. My circular was considered a 
defiance — I was stigmatized as a conceited puppy, pretending 
to teach, but taking up all the time with preaching. Some of 
the men said they wanted grammar, and no nonsense. But 
what was more trying to me than all other injuries — on the 
third morning after my circular had been issued, I found (me 
of my favourite forest trees, at the foot of which I had made a 
seat, and was accustomed to meditate and plan improvements 
for my scholars, completely girdled. Strange as it may seem, 
this childish mode of revenge restored the equilibrium of my 
mind. I felt more of sorrow than anger — I could no longer 
view them as rational creatures — it seemed to me like insanity 
thus to mar and destroy one of the noblest works of the Deity, 
from motives of petty resentment. I felt pity for them, in- 
stead •f irritation. 

Squire March, who still stood my friend, told me there had 
been a town meeting (to be sure this consisted of but four or 
five men), to get a vote for dismissing the old school-master, 
and procuiing a new one — that perhaps I had better resign, 
" as they were in an awful passion, and bringing up one thing 
arter another against me — in particklar that 1 did'nt teaeh no 
grammar." I told him that I would first try to calm the 
storm I had so innocently raised. 

He advised me '* not to send any more of them bits of paper, 
flourished off^ that that did not take with them — that none of 
them thought the better of a man 'cause he could write with- 
out making a blot — and for his own part, though he stood my 
friend, he must confess he did not like conceit." 

I ventured to ask if be meant to say that he thought me 
conceited. 
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He gave a good-humoured laugh, and his never-failing 
affirmative, " I reckon." 

It is said we learn truth from our enemies ; but here a 
friend had joined them in their accusation. I began to inves- 
tigate my conduct and motives, and at length some few con- 
victions found their way to my mind. 

I could not disguise that 1 had come amongst them suffi- 
ciently impressed with my superior knowledge in schoolman- 
shipj in the fine arts, and civilization. 

I, a raw lad in my own town, living in obscurity, had 
expected to become a reformer in morals and habits ; nor 
could I conceal that some thoughts of future legislation had 
mingled in my anticipations. 

I was still fully convinced that my only object was the 
benefit of the human race — that I had no desire of exalting 
myself. The knowledge of ourselves is a difficult study, and 
we must be willing to borrow the eyes of our enemies to assist 
the investigation. 

I now looked over my circular, of which I had kept a 
rough copy, and 1 candidly confess that, taking into view 
the character of the people, I did not wonder that it had 
given ofience. 

There was a parade of penmanship no doubt exasperating 
to those who could scarcely write legibly — and then the 
offensive words improvement and reform were liberally scat- 
tered through the document. I had even adverted to my 
care for the health and pleasure of my pupils, in constructing 
seats for them that they might study in the open air, under 
the shade of noble forest trees. Alas ! this little touch of 
vanity had cost one of those tenants of the wilderness its life 
of a century's growth. I had spoken of my gratuitous lessons 
in moral philosophy, and completed the previous document by 
informing the parents of my determination to change the 
established system of the school ; and, though not expressly 
written, the inference was very naturally drawn, that it was to 
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compel them^ free agents, land-holders, some of them trus- 
tees, some of them justices of the peace, some of them 
legislators, and all of them sovereigns in their own right, to 
send their children constantly to school, whether they chose it 
or not. 

I was not a little humbled by the new view I took of my 
circular ; and I now resolved to adopt the method that would 
have saved all this trouble. This was to go round to all their 
houses, and propose the change, leaving them to decide the 
matter. 

I mentioned to Squire March my intention — ^and humbly 
acknowledged that I was obliged to him for his friendly hints, 
from which I hoped I should profit. 

He shook me cordially by the hand — said he was convinced 
I was a clever lad, though green in every sense of the word — 
that I meant well, and that he would stand by me as long as 
there was any use in it. For that reason he would go round 
with me, for, to be honest, they were in such an awful stir 
that if I happened to utter an unlucky word I might get 
roughly handled. 

And here I must mention one proud testimony to my 
honest and conscientious intentions. — The mothers and 
scholars invariably took my part, and my old enemy, Mrs. 
Barber, declared that she <' would not sign for no other 
schoolmaster, no how." 

The women and children carried the day — I was permitted 
to begin my third term — the new proposal was dropped. It 
was hinted to me that they guessed I need not keep any 
record, that it would not be much observed. 

Perhaps I might have hesitated for a moment, but I recol- 
lected the observation of my dear grandmother, when I 
thought I was deceiving her for her own good — " Bear it in 
mind, that a straight-forward, honest purpose, will support 
itself!" And I determined not to profit by this half-way 
concession, which in truth could answer no other purpose 
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than saving me time and trouble, but would not benefit my 
scholars. I therefore entered upon my third quarter without 
effecting any change, and quietly relinquished my favourite 
project. Justly hath the wise preacher said, *' a soil answer 
terneth away wrath." 

I am bound to give my testimony to these men of the 
West. Their anger, though hot, cooled as suddenly, when 
they found that they had a quiet, peaceble temper to deal 
with ; and measures they had refused to concede to my cir- 
cular, they co-ope'rpted with, probably on the conviction 
of their own good sense. The scholars came regularly to 
school ; and, when absent, brought reasons afterwards that 
were satisfactory. How many times I thought of the ex- 
cellent advice of my Quaker friend, which was given without 
measure : " Never forget, friend Henry," said he, " that the 
loss of self-command is the loss of reason. Never suffer 
thyself to be in a passion, it is giving up the reins to a wild 
horse.'* 

" Can you always control your anger, sir?" I asked re- 
spectfully. 

" Not as well as I could wish, though 1 should be unworthy 
the name of Friend, much more of Christian, if 1 did not en- 
deavour to obtain a peaceable, forgiving temper. I have 
learnt to consider few things really worthy of anger, though 
there is much to excite disapprobation and commiseration. 
Far be from us revenge or violence — are we not children of 
one family ? I feel it my duty to rejoice in all that promotes 
the happiness of my fellow-men. I see that our heavenly 
Father has given evidence of the universal relationship that he 
designs, by the intimate and useful connections in which they 
necessarily stand to each other, in the complication of their 
common occupations, and the influence which every one, 
the last as well as the first, has on the welfare of the rest. 

" I perceive that they are nearly and remotely, knowingly 
and unknowingly, serving me in numberless ways, and I will 
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not saffer evil passions to break the bond by which God has 
bound us. I feel grief and deep compassion for the ravages 
and desolation which error and folly, vice and tyranny, com- 
mit upon the earth. But because other men forget their in- 
timate and holy relations to each other, shall I do likewise ? 
How can I ask blessings of God, if I do not try to obey his 
commands in serving my brothers and forgiving them, even 
though they act the part of enemies ?" 

Such was the language of my friend, Mr. Collins. He had 
vnritten me one or two short letters, always interspersed with 
sensible and good observations, in reply to the wordy and 
elaborate epistles I wrote him. 

Though his advice and observations were something like 
preaching, I have had reason all my life to acknowledge their 
truth and good sense, and I hope you will not be impatient if 
I sometimes quote a sentence or two. 

Though 1 went on tolerably well after the excitement I had 
so innocently produced subsided, I had still many trials, many 
little personal vexations, and was obliged to make many sacri- 
fices. The town of Cassius continued to increase in numbers. 
Among the new comers was a young lady, with the express 
purpose of opening a school for teaching various accomplish- 
ments. I had no objection to her sharing my female scholars, 
and readily offered my assistance in promoting her plan. 
Though I perceived her knowledge was superficial in many 
branches, I thought in needlework and some feminine accom- 
plishments she might be useful. 

The services I rendered her I considered slight, and they 
rather arose from her deficiencies than any personal interest I 
took in her. With a common face, she made great preten- 
sions to beauty, and with a studied attention to dress there was 
very little neatness and good taste. Though her ringlets were 
in pimlico in the morning, by noon they gave little idea of 
natural or artificial curl. A profusion of chains and rings 
ornamented her neck and fingers. I should not mention all 
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this, except for the unfortunate effect it produced upon the 
young girls of Cassius. As she was recommended as a young 
lady of the highest fashion, she succeeded in introducing a 
love of glittering and tinsel jewellery which was much to be 
regretted. I often compared her, as I did every woman, wilb 
my cousin Ellen, and all fell short of her. She was con- 
stantly in my mind — ^her image, instead of fading, seemed to 
increase in brightness and strength. I had received only two 
letters from her ; they were kind and affectionate, but I knew 
she was considerate about postage, as I was likewise, and I did 
not doubt her sisterly affection. 

About this time I had the offer of a quarter section of land, 
part timber and part prairie, and, after consulting experienced 
landholders, I determined to invest my capital in the pur- 
chase. It joined on to the sixteenth section appropriated to 
the school, and I found that I could exchange twenty acres of 
timber for the same number belonging to the school section, 
taking into my lot my favourite forest trees. My heart was 
greatly in the matter, and I accomplished the purchase with- 
out difficulty. As I determined to build me a log-house in 
the spring, 1 began to select my timber from my own land. 
Some of my friends advised me not to be particular, but to 
borrow some of Uncle Sam, which means any unentered lot, 
and save my own for time of need. I could not accommodate 
my ideas to this manner of proceeding, but selected every tree 
from my own lot. Miss Kent, the new school-mistress, 
seeing how much I must necessarily be engaged, proposed 
uniting our schools, saying she would hear the scholars recite 
their lessons, keep all the records, and, by so doing, allow me 
several hours of leisure for the furtherance of my plan. I 
was much struck with the obligingness of her proposal ; — she 
also undertook to mention it to the parents, and obtain their 
acquiescence. 

All was soon arranged; Miss Kent became my fellow- 
labourer and coadjutor, and I purchased the unworthy right 
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of devoting myself to my plans. I am not superstitious, but I 
fully believe that every dereliction from duty brings its own 
penalty. Had I dealt wisely and fairly, I should have resigned 
and left them to procure another teacher. As it was, I gave 
my scholars only a sufficient portion of my time to save 
appearances, and entrusted the high and important office to a 
person who, I knew in my heart, was inadequate to it, and 
suffered my own interest wholly to absorb me. 

The school visitors were well satisfied with the outward dis- 
play occasionally got up, and, while the very life and soul were 
wanting, the school assumed the name of an " Academy for 
teaching Young Ladies and Gentlemen every branch of modem 
education." 

I must now explain to you why my new plan of becoming 
a landholder and farmer had taken such strong possession of 
my mind. Ellen and myself had grown up like brother and 
sister. A nearer connection had never entered my thoughts, 
but a new leaf was opened to me — I had learnt, fsar away from 
her, that I loved her with a love surpassing that of a brother. 
She was the companion of my waking thoughts, and nightly 
visited my dreams. I now constantly asked myself if there 
were any hope of obtaining such a companion for life, and my 
reply partook of the variety of moods which belong to passionate 
attachment. My fears were stronger than my hopes. I re- 
membered how clear-sighted she had been to my failings, and 
with what calmness, almost indifference, she had parted from 
me. I magnified her beauty and attractions. It appeared to 
me that every young man of her acquaintance sought her for 
a wife, and how could 1, whom she had so often laughed at, 
and admonished, hope to obtain such a prize? At least I 
would convince her that I had more energy of character than 
she had given me credit for — ^would build a comfortable log 
house and get my farm under weigh, and then I would say to 
her, " Ellen, all this I have done for you : come and take 
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In February I first began my operations. I had only to 
make known my intentions to interest my neighbours ; the 
timber I had selected was conveyed to the spot where my 
house was to be placed — ^and that spot was in the centre of 
the grove of forest trees, which I had now made my own. 
My prairie land was on the south side adjoining, and a more 
beautiful building site could hardly be found in town or 
country. 

One circumstance I must not omit to mention. It was 
necessary to cut down the girdled tree, and I resolved to place 
my house where it stood. The very man who in the bitter- 
ness of his heart had girdled it, as a cunning way of revenging 
himself, was now one of the busiest in cutting it down for 
my convenience, saying, with a good-humoured laugh, he 
" reckoned beforehand." It still looked fresh and green, but 
it& decay was sure, and anticipated by the stroke of the axe. 
All ill-will, all hostile remembrances were banished. By the 
aid of a Bee, my house and smoke-house, for the last is as 
essential as the dwelling-bouse, were up in a few days. I had 
provided a ^^ power of rail^^ for fencing, from my own tim- 
ber, conscientiously refusing to borrow of Uncle Sam. 

In March I hired assistance, and fenced in as many acres as 
I had any prospect of cultivating faithfully. The climate was 
now spring-like, and it was time to break up my land. The 
weather being moderate, the activity of my present life had 
greatly contributed to my health of mind and body. I lost 
the pale, almost sickly hue I had contracted by sedentary 
habits, and exhibited a cheerfulness and gaiety really new to 
me ; a new life had begun within me, and new hopes and 
prospects sprung up in my heart, notwithstanding occasional 
moments of despondency. I gave Ellen an account of my 
proceedings from time to time — of the new division of the 
^hool — of my co-partnership with Miss Kent ; but I forbore 
to say how inadequate I thought her to the place, or how little 
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congeniality there was between us — ^for I knew Ellen would 
at once have condemned the coalition. 

Surely we ought to prize those friends on whose principles 
and opinions we may constantly rely — of whom we may say 
in all emergencies, " I know what they would think." Ellen 
was such a one to me — a sort of second conscience. Had I 
been face to face with her, I could have concealed nothing ; 
but now 1 did by her as by myself—shut my eyes upon what I 
could not approve. 

I hired of earlier settlers four yoke of oxen, and went to 
work to break up my land. I had only seen this operation in 
New England, where the soil is compact and rocky. Here 
there were no large stumps in the prairie, only red root^ which 
is easily cut off. I hired my four yoke of oxen at two dollars 
per acre— turning the sward about two inches deep — ^putting 
in a crop of corn — that is, dropping about four kernels four 
feet apart, and covering them with the soil soil. At the same 
time I dropped in melon-seeds, which is common here among 
the farmers. 

I was heartily tired of boarding round at a dollar per week, 
and determined to make my house habitable, and have a home 
of my own. The general mode of building a log-house con- 
sists of one room, which is kitchen, silling-room, and bed- 
room ; but I exercised my ingenuity in having a bed-room 
separate. 

I had but little plunder to get in ; my purchases were few, 
and I merely procured what was absolutely necessary. I 
could not but remark the kind interest Miss Kent took in my 
arrangements ; and her advice was important to me, as 
women have more knowledge than men in what relates to 
household matters. 

At length all was ready, and I took possession of my house. 
There are many who have felt as I did the pleasure of a home 
of their own ; but mine was greatly heightened by the hope 
of its becoming the abode of domestic happiness. I knew 
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Ellen's tastes, and I made many little arrangements that I was 
sure she would approve of. 

I fenced in a little spot for a garden, and planted it with 
flowers— making an arbour of grape-vines in the centre. 
Miss Kent approved of all my little fancies, and took pains to 
procure me flower-seeds, which she said produced her fa- 
vourite plants. I did not neglect the more solid requirements 
of a farmer ; I bought a sufficiency of bacon, corn, and In- 
dian meal to live on, till I could have the proud satisfaction of 
supplying my wants from my own farm. And all this I had 
accomplished by May. My cottage made a tolerably neat ap- 
pearance. I had gone to a trifling expense in ornamenting it, 
which relieved the roughness of timber and clay. My visiters 
remarked, jocosely, that I had furnished it in pairs — that it 
was easy to see that there would soon be a mate, 

A labourer who settles at the West after May has a season 
of leisure ; if a poor man he goes round to day-labour and 
works for other people. For working at a crop they give him 
a certain proportion, perhaps fifty or sixty bushels of corn, or 
he may get a horse or a cow or any other live stock which he 
most wants, instead of grain. I proposed to the parents of 
my scholars, receiving my compensation for teaching in this 
way, much to their satisfaction ; for nothing is so difficult to 
procure amongst them as money. 

I had managed my money concerns so well that I had 
still part of my capital remaining, and was wholly free from 
debt. 
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Thb lime had now arrived when I might write freely to 
Ellen, and accordingly I penned my letter. I told her how 
unconsciously I had loved her from my boyhood, that my 
deep sense of her superiority had blinded me to the nature of 
my own emotions. In short, my epistle was a real love- 
letter — one prompted by the strength and depth of my 
feelings. I then stated my purchases ; — the prospect I had 
before me of a comfortable living, and conjured her to return 
a favourable answer. 

I copied it, for there are many errors in a first love- 
letter ; and I was not cured of my vanity in the art of chiro- 
graphy. 

Ader depositing it in the post-office, I hastened back. 
How my heart beat as I hurried home to read my rough 
copy over ! Home ! — never did that word convey to me sucli 
happiness. I could now shut my door upon all the world — 
not a human being had a right to intrude upon my soli- 
tude! With a light and bounding step I arrived at my 
door, and lifted the wooden latch. To my surprise, I beheld 
mj coadjutor, Miss Kent, hastily replacing the copy of the let- 
ter I had been writing to Ellen, and had carelessly left on my 
table. 
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If there was aggression on either side, it seemed to be on 
ber's, and so I felt as I approached her ; she had intruded 
herself into the home which I had just considered so in- 
violable, and where I had so confidently repaired to read over 
Ellen's letter which I had just copied. Yet when she turned 
round I became confused and embarrassed. The secret of 
my love for Ellen was no longer mine alone. 

We stood looking at each other in silence ; there was an 
expression in her countenance I had never seen before ; it was 
commanding. 

" Mr. Green," said she, " I suppose I ought to apologize for 
reading a letter which lay upon your table ; but it is useless, 
the deed is done. You have basely deceived me !" and, to 
my astonishment, she burst into tears. 

I never could see a woman weep without a strong in- 
clination to join her, and I said in a tremulous tone, '' I 
am wholly unconscious of having deceived you in any 
way." 

She composed herself, and sat down, and I took the other 
seat — for as yet my paradise contained but two chairs. 

" You say you have not deceived me ; in what way could I 
interpret your whole conduct, but into an avowal of parti- 
cular interest ? You have accepted my offers of service, and 
in many instances requested them. You have insinuated, and 
even expressly said that my opinion, in the arrangement of 
your house and garden, was of the greatest consequence to 
you. You desired me to select plants and garden-seeds, such 
as I particularly liked ; and you have more than once said that 
it was one of your pleasures to look forward to the agreeable 
hours we might pass together." 

Was it possible I had said and done all this ? It was too 
true ; I could not gainsay it. Let not a man receive favours 
from, or intimately frequent the society of ^female candidate, 
who dreads an entanglement.^ 

It was in. vain to talk of my respect, my friendship, my 
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gratitude — she evidently thought these replies insulting. I 
then pursued the only course in my power ; I related to her 
my early intimacy with Ellen, and tried to make her com- 
prehend tlie deep affection that had grown up in my 
heart. 

"And yet,'* said she, interrupting me, "you never dis- 
covered its nature till long absent from her: how do you 
know but when you meet her you will return to your former 
state of feeling ? You are doubtful whether you can inspire 
her with the affection you now think you entertain for her ; 
at any rate you have done her no injury — you never ex- 
pressed any wish for a nearer relationship. She is in the 
midst of her early friends, and probably would reject the idea 
of coming to a new country, and living in a log house. Not 
a person in Cassius doubts your interest in me ; our pursuits 
are similar. I know that I have been educated in a frivolous 
manner, but I am young enough to improve ; I have already 
formed new views of domestic life — I have thrown away the 
worthless trinkets that you disapprove, and it is in your 
power to secure a faithful and devoted wife." 

I looked at her with surprise ; her whole manner and 
deportment seemed changed. I had taken too little interest 
in her to observe the recent simplicity of her dress; but 
there was a dignity, a straightforwardness that astonished 
me. The expression of her countenance was almost fine — 
and it seemed to me that if her dishevelled locks were 
Beatly braided, she might be pretty. There was truth in her 
observations. I had paid her a selfish attention, that both 
she and others had mistaken. If all Cassius believed in our 
betrotbment, it was a serious injury I had done her — for 
Cassius was her world. I had not pledged myself to Ellen ; 
the letter had been but just deposited — the mail was not 
made up till morning — it was not too late to recall it. I was 
wholly doubtful as to its reception : here was a fond, believ- 
ing, trusting woman, ready to bestow her hand — her heart 
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was already mine. I had thought her a simpleton — she 
came upon me with a power of intellect that astonished 
me ; and was her passionate attachment to me to be counted 
as nothing? I might have shown her too particular atten- 
tions — but men oflen did so without winning a devoted 
heart. 

Such was my rapid mode of reasoning. Mary, I had long 
familiarly called her ; but now I said, ** Dear Mary, you have 
placed this matter in a new light — ^be comforted — it is not too 
late to recall the letter." ^'My own Henry!", said she, 
leaning her head on my shoulder. I protest I was alarmed ; 
and, hastily rising, I said, *^ I will go to the post-office, and 
see you again this evening." 

We quitted my paradise together ; and this time I did not 
forget to lock the door, and put the key in my pocket. When 
we parted, I did not immediately go to the office ; my thoughts 
were in confusion — I was doubtful how far I had done wrong, 
and what was my right course. In passing by the mill- 
stream, I lingered on the edge of the cakn, placid bosom of 
the water — I bathed my heated forehead in it, and fervently 
prayed for divine assistance to see the right, and pursue it. 
With more composure I pursued my walk, and reached the 
office. " I have come," said I, " to recall the letter I have 
put in." '* Too late," said the master ; it started just one 
hour ago." 

" You told me,'* said I, " it did not go till to-morrow." 

''Well, I reckoned; but the roads is so bad, there k^ 
nothing regular ; it's gone, no how." 

My fate was sealed; I was every way a deceiver. The 
iK>ble Ellen, that I would have died to serve, might now well 
reject one so involved in error. It is true, I might ^nrrite 
again — but what could I say ? Then it was possible, even 
probable, that she might reject my offer. How deeply most a 
man be involved who can only escape by the very means 
which make his misery ! 
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The face of nature was changed to me. The setting sun 
was 'reflected on the bosom of the little lake, just as I had 
often admired it ; but now I saw no beauty in the scene. I 
wished it were deep enough to drown me — but two or three 
feet — no ; I should not have resolution to meet a fate I could 
so easily avert. And then the future, the dreaded future ! 
I did not plunge, but I stooped and bathed my burning brow, 
just as I had done before — and, like the Hindoo who worships 
at the same stream, my former invocation returned to me. 
There is a soothing holiness in prayer. I ask not whether God 
bows the heavens and comes down to us, or whether our 
hearts ascend to him — ^The Father is with us ! 

What would I not have given for the counsel of a judicious 
friend ? Squire March was the only one that arose to my 
mind ; he was not just the one I could have wished, but he 
was honest, sensible, and humane. 

I went to him, and told my story : he believed, as every 
body else did, that I was preparing the house for the school- 
mistress, and seemed inclined to give me no quarter. '' Make 
up your mind to it at once, my boy,'* said he. " It was some- 
thing the same with my old woman and me ; she took a liking 
to me, and so we were married." This confession revealed 
to me the history of his defects ; he had married a woman he 
did not love — and, though he was made in one of nature's 
noblest moulds, she had been a drag upon his spirits. He 
had ceased to struggle against her indolence and want of 
neatness, and, except in the real integrity of his character, 
had lost, rather than gained, in his pilgrimage through 
life. 

I described to him the character of Ellen ; he grew inter- 
ested in her, and finally exclaimed, " How could you court 
that piece of patchwork, when you might reckon on such a 
gal as that?" 

" I never did court !" I exclaimed. 
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" Well, I suppose you promised to marry herf 

« Never !'* 

" Maybe a sly kiss now and then ?" 

" Upon my honour, I never, voluntarily, touched the hem 
of her garment." 

" What the devil's the matter then?" 

I told him every circumstance, I did not disguise the sel- 
fish manner in which I had accepted her services, and how 
foolishly I had asked her advice, now and then saying civil 
things. 

God has made man to be a brother to man, if we will only 
place confidence in each other. Never shall I forget the 
manner in which this son of the western wilderness replied to 
me, when I entreated him to advise me as he would a son or 
brother. 

" I would willingly do it," said he, " but arter all, our 
conscience must be satisfied, or it is good for nothing; — a 
man may put a plaister on, but the wound is there, and I 
reckon you want to get rid of the smart." 

" I do indeed," said I : ** if I knew what is my duty, I 
think I shall have courage to pursue it." 

" Very well," said he, " what 's the damage to the gal?" 

" She says all Cassius think we are going to be married." 

" That 's true, but how can you help it if she has told them 
so? She promised my little Bet she should be one of her 
bride-maids." 

" You think then she spread the report herself?" 

« Sartain." 

" But my dear friend," said I, looking very sheepish, " I 
have had the misfortune to engage her affections. She told 
me as much as that her happiness was gone for ever, and that 
if I deserted her she never would marry." 

Squire March gave one of his shouts, with the never-failing 
slap on the shoulder. 
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" The first time I see you I said you was green^ and now I 
say you are green by name and green by nature. And so you 
expect to be the death of her?" 

" I feel pity for her." 

" Why man, don't you know she was playing ?" 

" Playing ! I don't understand you." 

" Why, she was here three years ago with four or five of 
'em, all play-actors — rare fun it was ; —they did it to the life, 
but she was the best of the whole." 

" Can it be possible ! — ^And yet you send your children to 
her school?" 

" Why not? — she is accomplished." 

" I never heard a syllable of all this." 

" I expect not, we have something to do besides mustering 
up old stories. You are lucky that she has got no hold of you, 
or she might have served you as she did t'other chap, — Bill 
Brown." 

*' How do you mean ?" said I, all in amazement at this new 
development. 

*' Why, she made him sign a bit of paper, and so she pro- 
secuted him for breach of promise ; but the legislature gave 
her small damages 'cause it was proved that he was kind of 
non compos." 

Here was a new blow for my vanity. How I delested the 
woman ! and yet with it all I was greatly relieved. I deter- 
mined to fulfil my promise of seeing her that evening, and do 
all that I thought justice required. 

As I left Squire March and walked towards the dwelling of 
my inamorata, I revolved in my mind the different emotions I 
had gone through in the course of a few hours. My reverence 
for myself was not increased, for I saw I was a complete dupe, 
partly to my own vanity — ^this sin of my nature. Then again 
my heart arose in gratitude to the Father of good. I had fer- 
vently besought him to show me light, and had he not revealed 
to me the path of duty ? I went half a mile out of my way to 
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look again at the smooth, glassy sheet of water, and it seemed 
to me that a mighty spirit moved over it. 

I found Miss Kent waiting to receive me — ^the ringlets in 
full curl. Her ridiculous mannerism was never more striking; 
— the tragic acting had passed away. 

As soon as I entered I told her that I went to recall the 
letter, according to my promise, hut I was too late. It had 
gone. 

She seemed thunder-struck, but assumed the tragedy air 
and tone at once. 

" It is of no consequence," said she, " you can easily write 
another which will get there nearly as soon." 

" I have no intention of doing it ; — I suffered myself to 
waver this ailernoon, but I waver no longer.'* 

She would have gone over her former course of reasoning, 
but I stopped her short, and said mildly, 

" Mary, I thank you for your good opinion, but, beyond 
friendship, it was unsought by me ; and I now wholly relin- 
quish il." 

She had recourse to tears ; but this time they did not move 
me. 

'' The only injury, in my own conscience, that I have done 
you, is accepting your services in the school ; those I am 
bound to recompense ; I make over to you my share of the 
whole quarter." 

I saw this compensation had a soothing effect." I con- 
tinued ; " I shall now do what I ought to have done at first — 
resign. Henceforth yoil nor I can be deceived — let us part 
in Christian good-will, and meet civilly when we meet." 

She undoubtedly perceived, from the change of my manner, 
that I had made new discoveries. For she said, in her tra- 
gedy lone, " I have enemies ! I perceive your mind has been 
basely influenced. Squire March never liked me; he has 
twisted my innocent, light-hearted gaiety into crimes." 

" I have always found Squire March a most candid and just 
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man ; my present feelings are the same as I expressed to you 
at first. I suffered myself to waver, I confess ; why^ you 
know. But all this is useless ; I thank you for your past 
kindness" — and, bidding her good evening, I left her. In 
the course of a fortnight I sent her my part of the school pro- 
fits ; and thus ended our anything but romantic affair. 

Though greatly relieved, still I was far from being at rest. 
It was some time before I could receive an answer from Ellen ; 
and then it might be such a one as would blight all my future 
prospects. I now felt, more and more, how deeply and in- 
tensely I had ever loved her. I remembered my indignant 
sensations when Leonard Howe professed his intention of 
offering himself, and begged me to make interest for him. 
Not even his after violations of all law, of honour and honesty, 
excited in my mind such turbulent emotions. I remembered 
how awkwardly I fulfilled my promise, and how scornfully 
Ellen answered ; and well she might — for I did my mission 
most clumsily. I had hitherto been in a dream — I under- 
stood but little of my own nature ; but I had now awoke, 
perhaps too late — my happiness might be wrecked for ever. 

I had still reason enough to know that I must not sit idly 
down, indulging these thoughts. There was much to do ; I 
had relinquished my school, and I must now turn my attention 
to manual work. I made up my mind to it at once, and de- 
termined to go round to day labour. The restlessness of my 
mind was relieved by the activity of my body — and I certainly 
rose in the estimation of the Gassius farmers, when they saw 
how well I could work at a crop. More than once I heard 
them say, they '* had no notion the schoolmaster was such a 
smart hand.'* 

As I had to lay in my stock, we agreed well ; one could 
spare half-a-dozen pigs, another a tolerable horse, and an- 
other a cow ; in short, 1 found myself in as thriving a situa- 
tion as any young farmer could expect to be, who had begun 
as I did. 
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It is hard to be temperate even in our laudable pursuits. I 
had but one idea— that of surprising Ellen with my flourish- 
ing situation; for this purpose I neglected to take such 
precautions as were suitable to my constitution and early 
habits. My desire was to accumulate, to grow rich. The 
man of millions had no stronger principle of accumulation 
than I had. 

A profitable offer was made me for helping work on a farm, 
partly under water. It was ten miles distant ; and it was ne- 
cessary to be out early, and return late ; but I was to have 
seventy barrels of corn to the acre. 'The temptation was irre- 
sistible. In the first place my vanity was somewhat flattered 
— it was only first-rate labourers that received such gains ; 
and then the restless and feverish state of my spirits hurried 
me on. My good and wise friend, Squire March, advised me 
strenuously against it ; he talked of the " ager" — ^but 1 did 
not believe in it, and went manfully through my agreement. 

He was right ; this disease of many parts of our country 
now attacked me — at first not violently ; the crops were pretty 
much over, and 1 had leisure for a few fever fits. I rather 
enjoyed the idea of being sick at home. I thought I would 
pass my time in self-culture ; I would read, 1 would write ; 1 
would make myself more worthy of Ellen — for I had by this 
time persuaded myself her answer would be favourable. My 
stock of books was small, and 1 had read them over and over 
again ; I had two or three of Scott's novels, which I had 
bought of a 4rayelling pedlar. I was familiar with every 
word, but my new prospects gave them a new interest. I 
compared Ellen to his heroines — found them all inferior to 
her — as for lovers, they were only willing to lay down one 
life for their mistresses — I would have given half-a-dozen, if I 
possessed them, for mine. In the midst of my heroics, came 
a more violent attack of ague than I had yet experienced ; 
after shaking and shivering a few hours, it was followed by a 
few more of fever and delirium. 
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My kind friend, the Squire, was not unmindful of me ; he 
did not say, as some comforters do, "I told you so;" 
tut he sent one of his men to stay with me till the spell 
was off. 

The next day I was weak, but free from alt pain ; and I 
determined to compose a sort of homily — setting down re- 
marks which seemed to me useful in a new country. I began 
with advising every new settler to wash his face and hands 
when he came in from labour, before he ate ; and went on 
to other minutiae still more personal ; suddenly I recollected 
my circular — a pretty hornet's-nest I shall prepare for Ellen. 
I threw my pen aside — but I was in a writing humour — and 
1 again resumed it, and began to set down more general re- 
marks. I do not mean to inflict them on you — but I hope 
you will have patience with the specimen I subjoin. 



Never engage to perform what requires another person's co- 
operation ; you can only answer for yourself. 

Let us expect nothing from chance ; but all from our acti- 
vity and industry, and the blessing of God. 

Learn to esteem your fellow-creatures as men — as such 
honour them, whatever is their outward situation. 

A man who accustoms himself to buy superfluities, is often 
in want of necessaries. 

Avoid the law — the first loss is generally the least. 

For everything you buy or sell, let or hire, make an exact 
bargain ; and do not deal with a man who uses this phrase, 
** we sha'n't disagree about trifles.'* 

It is difficult to be idle and innocent. 

If we would have the kindness of others, we must put up 
with their follies. 

Sin and debts are always more than we take them to be. 

Books and conversation furnish only tools — our own minds 
must enable us to work with them. 

Reflection is to the mind what digestion is to the stomach. 
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From your own errors, weaknesses, and mistakes, learn 
charity for others. 

From your own want and sufferings, learn sympathy for 
others. 

No people complain so much of selfishness as the selfish. 

I know young men, who think it a sufficient apology for the 
neglect of important matters, to say, " 0, 1 forgot," and yet 
they never forget any appointment of pleasure or interest. 

A man who is able to employ himself innocently, is never 
miserable. It is the idle who are wretched. If I wanted to 
inflict the greatest punishment on a fellow-creature, I would 
shut Uaod alone in a dark room, without employment; and 
yet how many might as well be in a dark room, for all the 
good they do in the world. 

Never borrow anything you want oflen; if it is in your 
power, buy it — if not, learn to do without it. 

No man is so poor but he can have a liberal spirit, and no 
man is so rich but he can have a mean one. 



This way of giving counsel satisfied my desire of teaching, 
and at the same time I was conscious it would offend nobody 
at Cassius ; some would not understand it, and still fewer take 
it to themselves. 

I determined to write a whole book of maxims, and did not 
doubt but Ellen would furnish one-half when she came. 
1 would have a neat edition published at my own expense, to 
introduce it to the western world, and then leave it to make 
its own way. 

Fortunately for my purse I never went beyond a few pages : 
indeed, I believe now the whole plan was an hallucination of 
fever and ague. 

I pass by the tedious alternations I went through of heat 
and cold ; my strength was at length wholly prostrated. Now, 
indeed, 1 found that God had made us of one family ; — I was 
surrounded by brothers and sisters. It was a season of leisure, 
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tbe crops piauted and the fencing done ; and many a rough, 
kind-hearted farmer came to cheer me, and tell me " not to 
mind it," that he himself had " a more cu'rous time of it at 
first," that " I should grow fat and stoat, and have all the 
better health when it was over." 

And then their wives came and brought me cider apple, 
sauce to tempt my appetiie, and spoke, not in the soft low 
tone said to belong to woman ; — Shakspeare had never visited 
Cassius ! They had a shrill nasal manner of pouring forth 
their enquiries which almost split my poor head open, but 
they were all kind and I tried to bless them. Then too came 
many of my former pupils, — boys with their bright animated 
faces full of life, and limbs full of motion, and they would sit 
quietly for hours by my side, heaping on bed-clothes in my 
chills, and handing me cold water in my fever fits. 

Nor must I forget my female scholars, who brought the 
beautiful wild flowers of the prairie, and said with young, 
musical voices, " School-master, is there nothing that we can 
do for you ?" 

"Yes, dear children," I said, "pray for me, as I have often 
done, and will continue to do, for you." 

But where was Ellen's answer to my letter, and what had 
become of my impatience ? 

I thought of her, it is true, as a good and kind angel, but 
my ideas were all confused, ray feelings benumbed. I believed 
we were never to meet in this world, and I was resigned. 

Is it not a gracious order of providence that resignation 
generally comes with pain and wasting strength ? I verily 
believe that at this period 1 thought less of Ellen than of my 
dear grandmother. To see her again, to lay my head in her 
lap as when I was a boy, to feel again the love and confidence 
of a trusting child ; — and this was near, it might be to-night, 
or to-morrow ! 

My disorder had taken an uncommon form : it was a decided 
typhus fever, and the most experienced began to think there 
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was extreme danger. Squire Mareb said it was time a doctor 
was sent for, and he went himself to the next settlement, ten 
miles off, and brought one. I doubt not his remedies were 
judicious, for under his care I began gradually to recover, my 
mind became more clear, and though I was yet unable to 
move a limb, I awoke to perfect recollection. 

"My dear friend," said I to Squire March, "is it not 
strange that I get no answer to my letter to Ellen ?" 

" How do you know that one in your chist isn't from her ?" 

'^ I did not know there was one there." 

" I put it away myself lest it should be lost." 

The letter was brought and opened ; I tried to read it, but 
I was too weak, and my sight too dim to distinguish a word, 
wail I could not, and my good friend, who was already a con- 
fidant, offered to do his best. 
/,. vNever was there such a reader for an answer to a love-let- 
ter ; — his remarks I shall put between parentheses. 

He began with a loud, harsh voice ; — " My dear Henry," 
then stopping short, said, in a still louder tone, (' do I speak 
loud enough ?') 

" Quite," said I, " a little lower if you please." 

He then made a second clearing of his throat, and 
went on. 

"I am less sup— sup" ('what the deuce is this? — 0!') 
" sup-rised — at your ignorance" (' that's ionest faith') " of 
your own feelings towards me than at mine towards you." 

(* Now I don't know,' said the Squire, * whether this word 
comes into the upper or lower line.') 

" I can only quot" ('then there's an e comes all by itself) 
" your words, ' I have loved you from childhood,* and I will 
willing/^ share your" (' now I can't make out that next word 
— 1 I see') " forlin', be they good or bad." 

Another tremendous clearing of the throat came ; I could 
bear it no longer — 1 was in a cold bath. — " I am loo weak to 
hear the rest," said I ; the answer seems to be favourable — I 
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will wait till I can read it myself." " Yes," said he, " she 
seems as ready as my old woman was — they are all alike ; 
well, ril put it in the chist again." " No,'* said I, " I will 
take it," I could hardly wait for him to go out before I 
pressed it to my lips, to my heart, and shed tears of exquisite 
happiness. From that time it was deposited under my pillow, 
or next to my heart. 

Several days passed before I was able to read the letter, 
even by portions ; at length, however, I comprehended th6 
whole. She spoke of her affection with noble frankness — '• 
alluded to her former petulance, as she called it, as one of its 
proofs. She said the conversation which took place about 
Leonard Howe had convinced her that I never could share in 
her feelings, and she determined that I never should know 
them ; and yet, afler my departure, she was harassed by the 
idea that I had fled from her ill-judged attachment, and pro- 
bably in kindness to her ; but she would revert to these pain- 
ful thoughts no longer. She went on to inform me that I 
should not receive a portionless wife — she had a hundred 
dollars, (this seemed the magical sum), v^ich her mother, of 
whose death she informed me, had left her. She had, with 
this sum, opened a small shop, and had nearly doubled it. 
Her letter concluded thus : " You say you only wait for my 
permission to come on for me ; — ^well, dear Henry, I do not 
give you my permission yet ; I have my little business concern 
to settle, without loss, and 1 cannot say how soon I may 
accomplish it ; I will write to you when I know. In the mean- 
lime continue to write to me often — we will not now regard 
postage, for we shall be rich together." 

Such was the tenor of the letter ; what must she think of 
my long silence, and still I was not able to write. 

On the evenijig of the day on which I had, for the first 
time, read every word of the letter, I lay quiet on my bed, 
thinking pleasant thoughts ; the door was open (for it was 
August), and the moon shone bright into my room, and only 
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window. Some one entered — ^this was so common that I 
scarcely remarked it — but, as he approached the bed, his air 
reminded me of Mr. Collins. 

" Who is it ?" said I, in a feeble voice. 

" Be not alarmed, friend Henry — it is thy old acquaintance, 
Ezra Collins." 

Yes, it was he. 

" To-morrow," said he, " I will tell thee how I came here ; 
to-night our meeting is sufficient for thy strength." 

This conversation was judicious and soothing ; he was care- 
ful not to excite me — and he succeeded — my night was tran- 
quil, and I awoke stronger and better. 

The next morning he came again early. He smiled as he 
looked around my cabin ; no doubt it seemed desolate to him. 
" Have you heard from Ellen lately ?" he enquired. 

I told him the circumstances of her letter, &c. 

'^ I know more of her than thou dost then — I have seen 
her." 

" Is it possible ! when, and where ? pray tell me." 

*^ Nay, keep thyself calm ; she heard of thy sickness at her 
distant home." 

" How could she hear of it ?" 

" A pedlar, who sold thee books last Spring, happened — ^no, 
I will not speak thus — was Heaven-directed to her little shop. 
He was communicative — spoke of his travels in the Far West, 
and finally named Cassius. She asked him if he knew one 
Henry Green. * Very well,' he said ; * poor young man, he 
was very low when I left there, three weeks ago— but he may 
now be better, for I have not heard of his death.' Ellen 
closed all her concerns in her native town, in one day, and set 
off for New York. She came to me and made herself known, 
and told her story. I remembered well thy account of her 
virtue and goodness. I read thy letter to her; I asked her 
what was her intention ; she said to come on to Cassius — and 
begged me to procure her the proper directions. I thought 
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over the matter, and then said, ' Friend Ellen, thou shalt not 
go alone ; I have long wished to see the prairies of the 
Western country ; I will be thy conductor. Canst thou not 
guess the rest ?' " 

" Where is she now ?" I exclaimed. 

" Would you see her?" 

He caUed, « Ellen." 

She entered from the inner room, and in a moment v^ras 
kneeling by the side of my bed ! we neither of us spoke ; her 
sobs were audible. My wan appearance deceived her — I 
could hear her articulate, '^ God support me !" 

Mr. Collins remained long enough to see Ellen united to 
me in holy bonds. " I have taken the place of father to her," 
said he, " and I will not leave her till I have given her into 
the care of her husband." 

Poor Ellen ! hers were melancholy bridals. I was bolstered 
up, and the ceremony was performed. Squire March and his 
wife were the only spectators. From that hour Ellen, with 
all her blooming health, her beauty, which struck every one, 
her energy, her principle, her goodness, became the tender 
and devoted nurse of her sick friend. God blessed her 
labours ; a good nurse is of more importance than a physician. 
The hours passed rapidly. She sat by my bed, read to me in 
my grandmother's bible, and often sang sweet and soothing 
hymns. With suitable care, with proper diet, I rapidly re- 
covered. My sickness had diminished my little capital, as I 
thought, but Ellen now confided to me the bridal present made 
her by Mr. Collins. It more than covered all the extra ex- 
pences of nurse, a man to take care of the stock, &c. 

By November I was a weU man, and able to assist in 
gathering in my crop of corn, which I had planted under such 
doubtful circumstances. My hay, for my cattle, had been 
previously cut — and some of this I did not hesitate to borrow 
from Uucle Sam, as it would otherwise have been lost. My 
neighbours assisted me in all this, by two or three bees — also 
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in making my cribs, and getting my corn into them, and 
covering the %vhole with boards. My stock were all well pro* 
vided for, and could retom nightly for provender — they live 
much in the woods. The prairie grass is full of rushes, 
which make good feed for the cattle, till the ground is covered 
with snow. 

It is a great mistake, endeavouring to own a very lai^e 
farm ; the landholders are inclined to run into this error, and 
often purchase more than they can fence in or cultivate. 
Their idea is to cultivate and sell out. A farmer who goes upon 
this speculating plan seldom grovirs rich or lives comfortably. 
Home happiness hardly comes into his account. His house, 
his stock, even his plunder, are mere articles of trade. One 
woman told me, with tears in her eyes, that her old man, (he 
was about thirty-two,) had sold out three times — ^* and now,*' 
said she, " we've got a-going so nicely, I expect he'll sell out 
in the Spring." Thus does this destructive habit of specula- 
tion intrude itself into the most remote situations, and, whe- 
ther in polite or less cultivated life, saps the foundation of 
domestic happiness. It is true there is great temptation to 
this mode of '* making haste to be rich," from the facility 
with which land is brought into culture. 

The soil in this part of Illinois, near Morgan county, is a 
black loam, very rich, from eighteen inches to three feet deep. 
The land requires no manure. A person told me he had cul- 
tivated his land for thirty years, and it continued to bear from 
fifty to seventy-five bushels of corn to the acre. A boy of 
fifteen can attend twenty-five acres, and easily produces from 
the acre this quantity. It would seem, in this respect, as if 
the settlers escaped the sentence pronounced on the race of 
Adam. 

The upland prairies are healthy. Many buy without any 
inspection of the sections, and think because they have a water 
carriage they are fortunate. The consequence is, half of their 
farm is under water, their trees are garnished with the long. 
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pendent moss, and they are annually visited by fever and ague. 
I have accounted to you for my own sickness ; had I been 
contented to remain in the upland prairies of Cassius, probably 
I might have been spared a heavy amount of suffering. No 
climate can be more healthy than our upland prairies, where 
I had been fortunate enough to purchase. I throw in many 
remarks as they occur to me, but I think you will come to 
my conclusion, that an active industrious man can, in a few^^ 
years, obtain a comfortable living. I am not anxious to per- 
suade those who are well off to migrate to the Far West ; far 
from it ; they will find trials and vexations such as they never 
had imagined ; but I should be glad tp convince young men 
who are struggling for a living, that they may here, in the 
course of a few years, succeed. 

How many stoop to the low arts of fraud, who would spurn 
at the idea of becoming a day-labourer and earning an honest 
competency in a land abounding with the luxuries of life ! 
Does not every public print teem with accounts of forgeries 
and frauds? Is there no way of removing these plague- 
spots? Is there no way of showing youth the dread per- 
spective — a blasted name, exiles from all that makes life valu- 
able, skulking from honourable men, and, almost invariably, 
at last doomed to day labour in a penitentiary ! 

It has always been a doubt in my mind whether a man who 
has a family and is earning a living, even a penurious one, 
has a righl to condemn his wife and children to the struggles 
and hardships of a new country, a new climate, and unknown 
people. For himself he is free to choose, but when he 
becomes the property of others, new duties and new lies 
await him. It is these kind of itinerant families that bring 
discredit on new purchases. Scarcely an instance is knOwn 
of a wife who does not follow her husband by compulsion ; 
she brings a discontented and repining spirit with her, and is 
fall of sorrowful regrets for her former home, which is 
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restored to her memory in colours of brightness it never 
originally possessed. 

A friend told me that ia sailing from New Orleans to 
Louisville, the boat stopped for wood at a small lof-house, so 
perfectly wretched in its appearance, Ihat he was induced to 
question the man wbf he remained thiere. 

It was nearly inundated by the muddy, dirty waters of the 
Mississippi, and the unfortunate Mother and children were die 
personification of fever and famise. He said he was a Con- 
necticut farmar ; — that he worked hard, and earned little— 7he 
had the prospect of a numerous family, and he was advised 
to emigrate to the new country. After various changes which 
gradually absorbed all his earnkigs, he had been t>ermitted to 
take possession of this spot for little of nothing. 

*< But, when tile river is higher Aan it now i% you msl be 
flooded." 

"Then we move our plfflfider up to that corn-house," 
pointing to a miserable log-cabin in the midst of moss- 
covered trees, " and stay till tlKe waters subside." 

" And what recompense do you get for leaving your early 
home?" 

" Why, we have a power of land — ^when my boys are old 
enough they will make new clearings, and each will have his 
own farm, and then the old woman and I will letfve off 
work." 

"I never shall live to see that day," said the melancholy 
woman. " We have buried two of the boys in the swamp, 
and I shall soon lie by the side of them." 

" That is the way," said the man, bitterly ; " she's always 
a-fretling." 

As I am upon this subject, permit me to say a few words 
more. 

A man does not labour as hard here as in New England, 
but he has precisely the same call for industry, economy, and 
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good principles ; and with these, and health and activity, he 
can scarcely fail of obtaining a respectable living in the 
course of a very few years. 

As I have before observed, I have no wish to induce those 
who are tolerabty well oflf to remove to new lands. "A 
rolling stone gathers no moss," and this old proverb applies, 
particularly, to these changes; at the same time, as you 
requesr my testimony, and what information it is in my 
power to give, I do it freely. 

After a man has selected his farm, he goes to the United 
States* government, which is within twenty-two miles of Lan- 
caster. They give him a certificate as soon as it is paid, and, 
in about four or five years afterwards, a patent of the deed, 
signed by the President of the United States. I have already 
mentioned what the sulxEhrisions may be. The whole is 
six hundred and forty acres, one mile square. This may be 
subdivided into quarters, and then subdivided into eighties 
and forties, and, in this, purchasers have the advantage of 
taking two forties from any part of the section not occupied. 
He has no taxes to pay on his land till after five years ; — his 
personal property is immediately subject to taxes. The soil 
of these sections is a black loam, very rich, from eighteen ' 
inches to three feet deep. The ground is easy to clear. He 
has but little to do except ploughing it, — there are no large 
stotaps or it>ck8| but what they call red-rooty which they 
easily cut off. 

In breaking up the land, he puts in his crop of corn — as I 
before mentioned in my own case — also melon-seeds at the 
same time. I have before said in what way a poor man 
builds his log house by a bee ; — a common log house costs 
him perhaps ten or twelve dollars — how he supplies himself 
with provisions and slock by his own labour. This last, 
namely, his cattle, must have a private mark, and, according 
to law, this private mark must be registered at the county 
register office. Then if they wander off, every one who finds 
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them is under obligation to advertise or post them. In the 
region where I have purchased, a large part of the prairie 
belongs to non-residents, and the residents have the benefit 
of the grazing for their cattle. The second year a fanner 
usually sows wheat in September or October, about a bushel 
to the acre, which will produce from twenty to twenty-five 
bushels per acre. 

With his superabundance of corn he fattens his stock, 
which is gradually increasing; — he makes them templing 
bargains for the drovers who come along, and are glad to 
purchase. 

I have mentioned the prairie hens ; iii the Spring the wet 
prairies are covered with wild ducks, brant, and geese. 
Vegetables are raised in great perfection ; potatoes, squashes, 
melons, &c., are generally put in with the first crop of corn. 
Apples and peaches are also abundant. All these things are 
raised with a small portion of human labour, by a plough and 
horse, the hoe never being used except in cutting up the dead 
stalks in the Spring. The soil is susceptible of raising flax, 
hemp, and tobacco ; and, within a few years, some farmers 
have made sugar firom corn-stalks, equal to the best of New 
* Orleans sugar. They take the corn ofif when it gets to be a 
little too hard, save the blades for fodder, and the corn-stalk 
is left for sugar. Their corn-stalks are from ten to twelve 
feet high, and proportionably large. The Government would 
pay a high price for hemp raised in the country, as we are 
obliged to import it from Russia ; but there is a difficulty in 
rotting it. 

You may like to know of some of our prices. In 1842 
corn was from ten to sixteen cents per bushel, wheat sixty 
cents, owing to the preceding crop being frozen out, oats ten 
cents per bushel, potatoes eighteen cents ; fowls thirty-seven 
and a-half cents per dozen ; eggs two cents per dozen ; pork 
from one to two and a-half oents per pound ; bacon three 
cents ; meal twenty cents per bushel ; flour two cents per 
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pound ; turkeys are not much raised, and are proportionably 
dear. 

The shops, though few here, contain articles of all sorts ; 
as the goods are imported from Philadelphia, New York, and 
Boston, they are somewhat dearer than in those places. Thie 
women are fond of dealing with travelling pedlars, who always 
persuade them they have got bargains. 

A framed house, sixteen by twenty, costs about three 
hundred dollars — with glass windows. They build of white 
oak, and often bricks — and the last are as cheap as wooden 
ones, for they find the clay below the soil on their own farms, 
and burn the bricks themselves. 

The men are hospitable and peaceable, though generally 
illiterate ; the women great visiters — jumping on a horse in 
the morning, with a bundle of work, and passing the day out* 

I ought to mention some of the disadvantages of our soil. 
When it rains, even for an hour, it is as adhesive as putty, 
and a person can with difficulty walk in it without boots. 
Shoes are taken by it from the feet, and as the ladies generally 
milk the cows, they are obliged to provide themselves with 
something like boots. But this dries when the sun comes, 
out. 

I ought to give some account of our courts of justice. The 
lawyers in the bar sit, smoking, with their feet in a chair, and 
in warm weather, with their coats off. The court is opened 
by a tap of the drum by the sheriff. Witnesses are sum- 
moned from the street by the sheriff, who puts his head out 
of the window and calls to them. They come in loaded with 
mud, and the court-house and room is often a quagmire. 

I think, by this time, you will be ready to say, *' enough of 
these details" — but I give them to you, on the honour of an 
lUinois farmer, merely as matters of fact. — Great reformation 
has been effected in point of temperance — ^we have our tem- 
perate societies, &c. My wife is looking over my shoulder — 
she says, you do not mention our beautiful prairie flowers ; 
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they are indeed most exquisite, and, in point of colour and 
richness, much suq)ass our New England flowers. Imagine to 
yourself acres with every variety of rainbow hue. 

Ellen and myself entered upon our first winter in our log- 
house with grateful hearts. We had the necessaries of life, 
but none of its superfluities. I do wrong to say this, for the 
country abounds in what the epicure of New England would 
pay high for. 

We often had prairie hens, which I am told are disewhere 
called English grouse ; we had plenty of quails, and might 
have feasted on rabbits and squirrels; but Ellen and myself had 
made pets of these little animals when we were children, and 
we never could endure the idea of eating them. The melons 
I had planted with my com proved fine. It is a species of 
fruit which is good here. 

My wife (how praud I am of that title ! ) had her festooiis of 
dried peaches, which were converted into various culinary 
purposes, and often superseded the use of butter, which is one 
of the expensive commodities. 

Venison is plentiful ; a whole deer can be purchased in the 
fall, without his skin (which is a separate article of trade), for 
twenty-seven cents. I had my smoke-house — no farmer can 
be without this — and our venison and bacon were the best of 
their kind. 

You will easily believe we had no want of fuel. The tops 
of the trees which formed our dwelling afforded an ample 
supply, and had this failed, I had forty acres of timber at 
hand. 

I mention to you these outward circumstances of comfort. 
They are but little unless made pleasant and useful by good 
management. 

My log house was as neat, as well arranged, as if it had 
been a palace. Our sleeping room, and eating room, rnUke 
most log houses, were wholly distinct ; but I am compelled to 
acknowledge that our eating room was, alternately, kitchen. 
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parlour, and study ; yet Ellen so contrived it that one occupa* 
tion never intruded upon the other. My papers were never 
disturbed. The walls of our house were covered with speci- 
mens of my chirography ; but I solemnly protest this was not 
my doing — Ellen chose to have it so, and I could not object. 
I have formerly alluded to the dress of my wife, when about 
her household employments. She still preserved it in defi- 
ance of the fashion of Cassius ; she still wore her short loose 
gown, fastened to her slender waist by a neat apron, a rather 
short skirt, her shining black morocco slippers, and white 
stockings. There was a neatness in her habits that the first 
lady in the land might have imitated. 

Man, in living by himself, is too apt to degenerate in this 
respect ; but who would dare to neglect the paring of a nail, 
with such an example ! 

There had been some talk in Cassius about getting a regular 
preacher. Ellen and myself exerted all our influence for this 
purpose ; and, about this time, a promising young man stood 
ready for the office. The great difficulty was to persuade the 
people that a minister ought to have a regular salary. They 
were willing to give him his board, alternately, and now and 
then make him a present of what they did not want themselves 
— ^but as to paying money to a minister of the gospel, they 
" did not believe in that." 

I did all I could by argument ; but my wife much more by 
persuasion. She took her knitting and visited all the farmers 
and their wives in Cassius, and got them to sign — and yet I 
don't think one of them felt that they were yielding to her in- 
fluence. She did not manage as I did, simpleton that I was, 
by talking of reform and improvement. But she said, " You 
love your children so well, (innocent, blessed creatures that 
they are!) that you will not let them grow up without as much 
care for their souls as you are taking for their bodies." We 
soon had worship every Sunday, and then Sunday-schools- 
Ellen and myself were both among the teachers. 
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Towards spring I was requested to resume the school, and 
informed that lliey had voted to build a brick school-house, of 
which I was to have the superintendence, with the liberty of 
drawing on the school-fund to a certain amount. 

I hesitated about entering again into an occupation which 
had cost me much anxiety. I was convinced that I could 
make a good living from my farm, and doubtful whether better 
school-masters could not be found ; but when I spoke hesi- 
tatingly to Ellen, she would not listen to it. 

" My dear Henry," said she, " has it not been your vocation 
from }k boy ? In what way can you do so much good ? Hire 
men to plough — they are everywhere ; but one faithful and 
qualified to teach the infant mind, and] train it to knowledge 
and goodness, is rare to be found all the world over — and 
such a one are you ! Ah !" added she, smiling, '' I am too 
proud of my husband." 

Again I entered upon my former employment, and my 
scholars joyfully returned. Miss Kent had gone to some other 
region ; but whether in the capacity of school-mistress or 
actress, I cannot say. 

We met every Sunday at each other's houses for a time, 
but, as the people got engaged in the matter, they deter- 
mined to put up a meeting-house which would be central, 
the houses being generally three-quarters of a mile apart. We 
were too impatient to get into it to wait for seats — so we all 
met at Squire March's public, and carried our chairs — then set 
out in procession, men and women each with a chair — the 
minister with his, heading it. When we arrived, the church 
was solemnly dedicated ; then a hymn was sung which was 
composed by me, by general request, and Ellen, with her 
sweet voice, led the female choir. 

We had our usual trials in a new settlement. One severe 
winter I was awoke by the howling of wolves, who, impelled 
by hunger, had ventured down upon our farm-yard. I rushed 
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out with a . loaded gun and a blazing pine knot ; but too late 
lo rescue some of the sheep, which were murdered. 

As our family increased — for the second year of our mar- 
riage Ellen was the happy mother of a fine boy — we were 
obliged to add to our dwelling, and give up our quiet, de- 
lightful mode of living to admit an assistant female ; this 
brought its troubles, but good temper and good management, 
with proper conformity to the habits of Cassius, did 
wonders. Our boy we called after our Quaker friend, Ezra 
Collins. 

Our evenings in winter were the time we enjoyed most ; 
the distance of neighbours prevented interruption, and, in 
stormy weather, we were always alone. You, perhaps, who 
read this narrative, can hardly comprehend the pleasures of a 
log cabin. Imagine to yourself a fire-place like a cavern, 
filled with logs and pine knots all blazing merrily. Ellen, 
with her work on one side of a table placed before the fire, 
and I on the other reading aloud to her, yet often stopping to 
contemplate the innocent countenance of oar first-born, our 
little Ezra Collins, sleeping in his cradle by the side of his 
mother. The walls were neatly covered with small pictures, 
and, as 1 have before observed, specimens of my chirography. 
A little dresser on one side was filled with crockery and 
briglit tin — for pedlars are plenty in this part of the country — 
and festoons of evergreen (Christmas had passed) ornamented 
our looking-glass and windows. Our floor was partly covered 
by a carpet of Ellen's own fabrication ; but whether it was 
wove or sewed, or when it was done, I cannot say ; I think, 
however, in her visiting and receiving hours, for it was 
necessary that much of this should go on as essential to our 
usefulness and popularity. 

It was on just such an evening as I have described, that we 
were enjoying a happiness which wealth cannot bestow. The 
night was bitter cold without, and still the snow fell heavily — 
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the vfind howled around our dwelling like hungry wolves — ^but 
all this made home more precious. 

The evening was far gone, and we were preparing for 
bed, when a sudden shout at the door, of '* Halloo there !" 
startled us ; 1 went towards it and opened it. Mr. Brown, 
our county jailor, entere^. His errand was to ask me to go 
to the jail with him to see a man who was dying. I said, in 
reply, that 1 could not refuse his request if I could be of any 
service, but, that a doctor or a minister was a more appro- 
priate person. 

*^ But it is you that he wants particularly to see," said he, 
** he says he can't die in peace without you come." 

" I hesitated no longer, but, putting my horse to the sleigh, 
we proceeded together. As we rode along, I made a few 
enquiries. He told me the dying man was brought there 
that night ; — ^that he was a convict escaped from the Sing- 
Sing states' prison, and only lodged for security by the con- 
stable who had taken him, till the morning ; — ^ihat he was 
seized with convulsions, and if he know'd anything, would 
not live till daylight. 

" It was humane in you to come out on such a night, and 
for such a distance," said I ; *' at least a mile." 

'^Why the truth is, my old woman made such a to-do 
about it, that I was a forced to : she said she'd come herself if 
I didn't." 

When we arrived I went to the jail-room ; there were 
several prisoners. , It looked desolate enough. Our county 
jail is a log house within a brick building. The sick man 
was on a straw bed, with a heavy chain round his ankle. The 
constable stood by with his pistols in his belt. 

The convict lay pale and exhausted, as if in the last stage 
of cholera. " Is it possible," said I, " that you can suffer 
this chain to remain on — can you not relieve him from such 
a weight?" 

" He is deuced slippery," said the constable ; " this is the 
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second time he has escaped from the penitentiary ; the first 
time he stayed his time out, but he pretty soon helped him- 
self back, and now I have got a warrant to help him back, and 
I don't mean he shall escape again." 

The convict groaned piteously, and threw himself from side 
to side as if in the strong agony of death. '* It is frightful," 
said I, " for a fellow-creature to die in chains !" 

Mrs. Brown stood near, weeping. " I have a good com- 
fortable room," said she, " to which he might be removed 
and die like a christian. Pray, sir, consent ; — ^when your 
time comes, you will be glad to remember this good deed — it 
will make death easier to you." 

The constable seemed to hesitate. I approached the bed ; 
" I understood," said I, " that you wished to speak vdth me." 

" Alone ! alone !" said he, in a hollow voice. I know not 
what passed for a few minutes afterwards ; for a conviction 
came over me which filled me with horror ! A sudden ex- 
pression of his countenance brought certainty to my mind — it 
was Leonard Howe ! The once handsome, animated Leonard 
Howe ! — ^and there he lay, chained, writhing on a bed of straw, 
and dying without alleviation ! I forgot that he was the vic- 
tim of his own crimes — I felt only commiseration. I sank 
into a chair they placed near me. 

The pity of Mrs. Brown prevailed ; — he was removed to a 
comfortable apartment and his shackles taken off. I viraited 
till all was done ; it seemed doubtful whether he would live 
through it. 

When I saw him laid On a more comfortable bed, I ap- 
proached him and took his hand. '< Leonard," said I, "I will 
spare you the painful necessity of revealing your name — 
changed as you are, I recognise you." 

In a feeble, broken voice, he again begged to see me alone 
— " I cannot say what I have to say before witnesses." 

I now told the constable that I had known him in better 
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days — that I was his townsman and his schoolmate, and joined 
in his earnest request that he might speak to me alone. 

Suddenly the sick man gave a gasp and threw himself back; 
we thought he was gone ; ihey poured a spoonful of brandy 
down his throat (too often the remedy in a new settlement), 
and, in a moment or two, he revived. 

" Now or never," said the constable ; " I shall take my 
stand at the door, pistols primed^ remember." 

" My friend," said Leonard, feebly, " I am not so guilty as 
you suppose — I was taken in — I was deceived about that busi-^ 
ness — they are taking me back to solitary confinement — have 
pity on me." 

*^ I have, most truly : may God have pity on you ; think 
not of the past, Leonard ! 0, try to prepare for the summons 
which awails you." 

" How is your wife ?" said he ; " that angel !" 

I was deeply moved. " She is well," I replied ; " she will 
pray for you." 

*' 0, that I had breath to pray for myself! I am suffocating 
— air ! — air ! Open the window !" 1 opened the only one, 
by the side of the bed, and tried to raise him up — suddenly, 
he gave a spring and went through it like lightning. 

I believed that it was the last spasm of death. I looked 
after him — ^lie was nowhere to be seen. I called for help ; 
the constable was refreshing himself with a hot supper ; my 
calls, however, summoned all the inmates of the house ; — we 
rushed out ; — the dying man had sprung into my sleigh, and 
was wholly out of sight. 

Every effort was made to overtake him, but without success; 
for a little while they followed the tracks, but these were soon 
obliterated by the falling snow. 

1 know not why it was, for I certainly could not feel that I 
had done wrong, but yet in returning to Ellen to tell my story, 
I experienced a sentiment of mortification. She used to say. 
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in her moments of petiishness, that I was no match for 
Leonard Howe. I ex[)ecled she would put on the same half- 
scornful expression that I used so much to dread. She could 
not comprehend the excess of his duplicity unless slie had 
been present ; indeed, I fully believed that he must have taken 
some powerful drug to have produced such temporary effects 
— ^probably the lobelia — ^and gone through a tremendous 
amount of suffering. 

Ellen received me with her usual joyous welcome ; she had 
hot coffee prepared ; and, seeing me pale and agitated, in*» 
sisted on my taking it before 1 made any communication. 

At length I began to break the matter. '* Ellen," said 1 ; 
" can you conjecture who sent for me ?" 

"Not in the least," said she; "who was it? Is he 
living ?" 

"Who should you most dread to see enter our dwelling?" 

" Ah !" exclaimed she, looking absolutely terrified ; " it 
was Leonard Howe !" and she hugged her infant, who was 
now in her arms, closer to her bosom. " Is he living?" 

" Yes." 

" Poor wretch ! — I pity him — I forgive him — I will pray 
for him." 

" Forgive him, Ellen ? you use strong language — he has 
never injured you ; on the contrary, I believe he loved you." 

She made no reply. 

I now proceeded to give her an account of the whole scene ; 
when I came to his escape through the window and the ab- 
duction of my horse and sleigh, her indignation knew no 
bounds. 

She called him villain, scoundrel, said the gallows was too 
good for him. She was no longer the Ellen I was accus- 
tomed to see. I took her hand — it was cold — ^lier lips were 
nvhite. 

I threw my arms around her : " For God's sake, my dear 
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EUen, control yourself; this is not like yoa to yield to such 
ungovernable passions. Did you not say just now you would 
pray for the poor miserable wretch?" 

" Yes, when I thought he was dying, but now I will ^' 

** Stop, Ellen," said I, ^ do not curse him ;" for I saw the 
word trembled on her lips. *' He is more a subject for your 
prayers now, than if he were indeed dying ; do not be unjust 
— ^he has made this effort to escape from lingering confine- 
ment ; could you expect a convict, thus condemned, to resist 
any opportunity which offered ? He has not morally added to 
his crimes by escape — though, from what I can learn, they 
were tremendously heavy before." 

I saw the burst of passion was over : she flung herself into 
my arms, and wept freely. 

Suddenly she exclaimed, *' the poor colt ! (he was a colt 
nine years ago) the wretch will have no mercy on him— and 
he has served us so faithfully — he will drive him till he drops 
down dead T' 

** Do not make yourself uneasy about that, dear — ^you know 
the colt does not willingly submit to be over-driven — he has 
his portion of obstinacy, even with us his best friends ; be- 
sides, the convict will quit the sleigh — ^we shall doubtless re- 
cover both again." 

" Where can he hide himself?" 

" I know not ; but he is used to subterfuges ; and now tell 
me, Ellen, why you said you forgave him when you thought 
he was dying?" 

** I will tell you all. The evening afler I had that conver- 
sation with you about him he came and knocked at our door ; 
I went to it as usual — he rushed by me into our little apart- 
ment. My mother was asleep in the bed-room which leads 
from it — ^lier deafness prevented her being disturbed. I said, 
' Mr. Howe, this is too late an hour for company, I must re- 
quest you to take another time for visiting us.* 
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^* ^ Henry Green is just gone,' said he, sneeringly. 

** ' Yes ; and I must request you to go too. I am afraid 
you will disturb my mother." 

" * no, I will take care of that ;' and, to my astonishment, 
he turned the key of my mother's door. * I cannot lose this 
opportunity,' said the wretch, * of telling you how I dote on 
you ; promise to marry me, and I will go this moment.' 

'^ You know, Harry, I cannot counterfeit — I poured forth 
my contempt, my indignation, in no measured terms. 
. ** * You love that pitiful, effeminate fellow, Henry Green,' 
said he. 

" * Yes, I do love him. I love him because he is every way 
unlike you — because he has honour, honesty and truth.' I 
observed the key had fallen from my mother's door. I 
caught it up and put it into my pocket — ^a thought had struck 
me. 

" ^ Let us not debate this matter to-night,' said I, trying to 
speak more mildly. 'Come to-morrow, and I will answer 
you.' 

" ' No,' exclaimed he, ' there is nothing like the present ; 
and I now swear, if you ever marry Henry Green, I will pur- 
sue you both with vengeance, till I ruin you !' 

'* I cannot repeat the horrid imprecations he uttered ; I 
think he was in liquor — had he not been drinking that even- 
ing?" 

I was breathless, and unable to reply to Ellen's question, 
though it was the case. She went on. 

" ' Arc you afraid of me ?' said he, looking like a demon. 

" * Afraid of you ? why should 1 be afraid of you ?' I had 
gradually retreated to the entry door — suddenly I opened it, and 
as suddenly closed and locked it upon him ; I then opened the 
street door and called for help — rushing out myself, I quickly 
roused some of our neighbours ; they came in, and Leonard 
Howe was expelled with ignominy and insult. T told him if 
he remained in town two nights longer his conduct should be 
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made public. He left the town, and I have never seen him 
since. But, Henry, his threats are accomplished this night — 
our happiness is gone for ever !" 

" What do you mean ? the convict/' I purposely avoided 
naming him, ^* will be in no haste to show himself — ^his only 
chance is to seek some unknown region." 

" man ! slow of comprehension," said she, " do you not 
perceive the consequences of this fatal night? He sent to 
you, and you went — through you his chains were taken off, 
and he was left at liberty — you retfuested to be alone with 
him — ^you had him removed to a more comfortable room — 
you confessed that he was an early school-mate, a townsman. 
You opened the window, through which he escaped, and yoa 
furnished the horse and sleigh by which he effected his pur- 
pose. In what court of justice would not these circumstances 
condemn you V* 

I confess I was thunderstruck; strong in my own innocence, 
I had not for a moment supposed I could be implicated. 

I was silent, for I knew not what to say. 

" And then," she continued, " will not the constable gladly 
throw the blame on you — and, oh, misery ! if the wretch is 
taken, he is vile enough to accuse you as his accomplice. 
I know not what is the punishment — perhaps the states-prison 
for life! well, my babe and I will go with you, wherever 
it is." 

I tried to soothe her, but her vehemence was not to be con- 
trolled. It was a revelation of her character of which I had 
before seen glimpses. I took a different course. 

" Ellen," said I, sorrowfully, " you wound me deeply ; I 
see that a life of undeviating principle cannot secure your con- 
fidence — at the slightest cloud which comes over us you have 
no longer trust in me, and, what is still more melancholy, 
you have not trust in your heavenly Father. Have I not tried 
to serve him as well as my humble powers permitted ? and 
now you tremble when my happiness and honour come in 
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contact with that of a notorious offender. What is the testi* 
mony of my fellow-man ? nothing ! the testimony of such a 
man as Ezra Collins ? will not the jailor and his wife, and 
every man in Cassius bear testimony to my iimocence ? our 
excellent friend, Squire March — is his testimony nothing? 
On my honour I have not a fear. I foresee some trouble, 
possibly, but I shall be honourably acquitted, as T was once 
before, when a poor friendless boy, and had only one man, 
whom God raised up, to speak for me." 

" You are right," said Ellen ; " God forgive me !" 

The storm within our little dwelling was allayed, but with* 
out it seemed more furious than ever. 

I^te in the morning we arose ; the snow was above our 
window, and completely closed the door. I went to work and 
made a passage out, that I might fodder the cattle. In look- 
ing towards the crib, to which the colt had free access, I saw 
him standing, quietly eating his hay — the sleigh wedged in, 
to which he was attached, but filled high with snow. I patted 
his head — and hastened back to Ellen. 

" Well," said I, " the colt has found his way back." She 
gave an exclamation of pleasure. " No doubt it was as I pre- 
dicted : he refused to proceed, and the convict left him to his 
own obstinacy." 

W^e made a more cheerful breakfast than we could have ex- 
pected. Never had our little boy looked more lovingly upon 
us. Ellen seemed again tranquil. 

" 1 will go and inform Mr. Brown that the colt has arrived," 
said I ; "he shall be well taken care of, to atone for last 
night's adventures. Sam (the plough-horse) must take his 
turn. 1 shall have a job to clear the sleigh of snow — but the 
storm is over, and 1 may as well go to work." 

I took my shovel and began to clear the snow ; seldom had 
such a quantity fallen in Cassius — Squire March said never 
since his remembrance ; at length I made a clearing round 
the sleigh — I then began to shovel out the snow — I worked 
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with perseferanee ; suddenly I stopped short — 1 flung dmm 
the shovel, 1 was paralyzed with horror ; bnt why proloi^ 
the tale? — iWnen stifi^ lay the wretched convict! his eyes 
wide open, glaring upon me — his soul had gone to its dread 
account! 

The circumstances were easily traced out; he had tra- 
Tclled a number of miles, but, probably, gndually stiffened 
with cold, had given up the reins. The co//, faithful to 
his instinct, had sought his way home, and found his crib. 

Ellen's anxiety was over ; but our hearts were filled with 
awe and solemnity. It was a lesson she did not foi^et. 1 
never, from that time, knew her to lose her perfect trust in 
God — and the great trial of her life, the vehemence of her 
temper, troubled us no more. 

As it is customary to bum the brush, when the grass is 
dry and ready to ignite without any trouble, it is always 
necessary to guard against the spreading of the flames. 1 had 
hitherto been particular in using all precautions — ^making a 
furrow at a little distance from my fences, which enclosed my 
farm, and another a few feet beyond — ^burning all the grass 
and stubble between. This, if thoroughly done, and wide 
enough, is a good security. 

I had done this for soccessive years, without being 
endangered : security makes us careless. One warm spring 
night we received notice that the prairie was on fire. Num- 
bers collected to view the beautiful, the magnificent sight ; 
Ellen and myself were of the number. We had not pro- 
ceeded far vvhen we perceived that the wind had changed its 
direction, and the flames were advancing rapidly to meet us. 
They came on with frightful violence, roaring like the ocean. 
I remembered, with terror, that I had not taken my usual 
precautions. We hastened back to our house — a number of 
our friends collected, and we provided ourselves with the tops 
of trees, to brush out the fire ; — ^we began making a fur- 
row round the farm, but it was too late— on it came, forming 
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for itself a current of air, sometimes rising high in a magni- 
ficent column, then bursting like a water-spout, and falling in 
innumerable stars — sometimes it ran over the grass like 
countless serpents, with frightful hissing — ^the air grew hot 
and sultry. I saw nothing but destruction around us. 

We found that the fences and out-houses must go ; we laid 
waste the grounds around our cabin, and it stood by itself, 
only protected by the noble tenants of the forest. We had 
removed our live stock, and waited with silent awe the dread- 
ful advances of the enemy. 

Suddenly the wind changed, like the yell of a thousand 
voices, the monster of flame uttered a shout, and turned its 
course. Our house was saved ! 

I had worked with the impetuosity of a madman, and could 
hardly believe that the danger had past. 

In the morning we saw the desolation around us — and how 
much we owed to the trees that sheltered our dwelling. Their 
huge tops had bowed down, and their branches contended with 
the mighty element, and were now black and crusted. 

1 now felt able to put up a fi*amed house, and Ellen 
amused herself with drawing plans. She had her New 
England notions, and said she wanted it something in the cot- 
tage form. It was built according to her wishes, with a 
piazza in front, and stands where the log house stood, shaded 
by the same trees. 

She has now her flower garden, and grape-vines winding 
around the pillars of the piazza, which is ornamented with 
rustic flower-pots. In fine weather we eat our meals there 
with our children sporting about us. 

It is now ten years since I came to Gassius ; — a pale, sickly- 
looking lad without patronage — ^with a hundred dollars, and 
my father's watch, in my pocket. I am now a hardy, robust 
man, the father of a flourishing family, and the husband — but 
I stop my pen, and will only say, that Ellen, at least to my 
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eye, is youDger and more blooming than when she first settled 
here. 

Let me add that I am now one of the legislators of my 
comitry, and, I trust, using all my powers for her good, f am 
still the schoolmaster of Gassius ; independent in my circum- 
Mances, but not wealthy. Squire March continues to be our 
faithful and devoted friend, and we constantlv exchange letters 
with Ezra Collins. 

In looKing h^ upon my past life, I see that my misfortunes 
have been, generally, owing to my errors and mistakes, and 
that my success has been the result of honest and virtuous 
principles. 

We have had, perhaps, more than a common share of hap- 
piness, yetfrl do not forget that we have had our afflictions. 
In yonder enclosmre, where honeysuckles, wild roses, and vio- 
lets perfume the air, rest, side by side, two of our children. 

To this spot, in the still hour of evening, Ellen and myself 
often repair, not in sadness, but in the joyful hope of a glori- 
ous life to come ! 



Richard Kinder, Prinler, Green Arbour Court, Old Bailey. 
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expresses himself with the force which | side." — Critic. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. An Oration on the Relation of the 
Plastic Arts to Nature. Translated from the German of F. W. J. 
Von Schelling, by A. Johnson. In paper cover. Is.; cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

SELF- CULTURE. By William Ellbbt Channinq. In paper cover, 
6d.; cloth, Is. 

CHRISTIANITY, OR EUROPE. Translated from the German of 
Novalis (Friedrich von Hardenberg), by the Rev. J. Dalton* In 
paper cover, 6d. 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE OLD PAINTERS. By the 
Author of ** The Log Cabin.** In paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 

THE LOG CABIN; ob, The Wobld Befobe Yott. By the Author 
of " Three Experiments of Living,*' " Sketches of the Old Painters," 
&c. In paper cover. Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 
2s. 6d. 



" We trust that * The Log Cabin' may 
find its way into many an English house- 
hold, where both young and old may de- 
rive from it amusement and profit ; and 
we know of few books more suited for 



distribution among those classes who, 
like the hero of the tale, have to make 
their way in the world by their own 
exertions."— CAm^'an Reformer. 



• For criticisms of these Books, seepages 3 to 6. 
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ON THE NATURE OF THE SCHOLAR, AND ITS 

MANIFESTATIONS. 

By JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR, 

By WILLIAM SMITH. 
One Volume, 8vo, cloth, 68. (Catholic Series.) 



Mr. Carlyle has described the present 
■work and the character of Fichte with 
his peculiar force, insight and truth, 
both in his lectures on " Heroes and 
Hero-worship," and in his admirable 
essay on the " State of German Litera- 
ture," as fo lows : — 

^ " Fichte, the (ierman philosopher, de- 
livered, some forty years ago, at Jena, a 
highly remarkable course of lectures on 
this subject: ' Nebcr das Wesen des Ge- 
lehrten (on the Nature of the Literary 
Man).* Fichte, in conformity with the 
transcendental Philosophy, of which he 
was a distinguished teacher, declares, 
first: That all things which we see or 
work Tvith in this earth, especially we 
ourselves and all persons, are as a kind 
of vesture or sensuous appearance : that 
under all there lies, as the essence of 
them, what he call the ' Divine Idea of 
the World;' this is the reality which 
* lies at the bottom of all appearance.* 
To the mass of men no such divine idea 
is recognisable in the world ; they live, 
merely, says Fichte, among the super- 
flcialitios, practicalities, and shows of 
tiie world, not dreaming that there is 
anything divine \mder tnem. But the 
man of letters is sent hither specially 
that he niny discern for himself, and 
make manifest itself in a new dialect; 
and he is there for the purpose of doing 
that. Such is Fichte's phraseolog;^ ; 
with which we need not ()uarrel. It is 
his way of nannng what I here, by other 
words, am striving imperfectly to name ; 
what there is at present no name for ; 
the unsi)oakablc Divine Significance, full 
of splendour, of wonder and terror, that 
lies in the bciug of every man, of every 
thing — the i)res('nce of the God, who 
made evcr^* man and thing. 

** Fichte calls the man of letters, there- 
fore, a prophet, or as he prefers to phrase 
it, a priest, continually unfolding the 
godlike to men : Men of letters are a 
perpetutd priesthood, from age to age, 
teaching all men that a Ciod is still pre- 
sent in thoir life ; that all • appearance,' 
whatsoever wt; see in the world, is but 
as a vesture of tlic ' Divine Idea of the 
World,' for ' tliat which lies at the bot- 
tom of appearance.' In the true literary 
man there is thus ever, acknowledged 
or not by the world, a sacredness: he is 
the light of the world; the world's 

griest ; — guiding it, like a sacred pillar of 
re, in its dark pilgrimage through the 



waste of Time. Fichte discriminateB with 
sharp zeal the true literary- man, what we 
here call the hero as man of letters, from 
multitudes of false un-heroic. Fichte 
even calls him elsewhere a ' nonentity,* 
and has in short no mercy for him, no 
wish that he should continue happy 
among us 1 This is Fichte's notion of the 
man of letters. It means, in its own form, 
precisely what we here mean." — Heroes 
and Hero»ioorship, by Thoma* Carlyle. 

" From this bold and lofty prinriple the 
duties of the literary man are deduced 
with scientific precision, and stated, in 
all their sacredness and grandeur, with 
an austere brevity more impressive than 
any rhetoric. Fichte's metaphysical the- 
ory maybe called in question, and readily 
enough misapprehended; but the sub^ 
lime stoicism of his sentiments will find- 
some response in many a heart. 

" But above all,the mysticism of Fichte 
might astonish us. The cold, colossal, 
adamantine spirit, standing erect and 
clear, like a Cato-m:gor among degene- 
rate men ; fit to have been the teacher 
of the Stoa, and to have discoiirsed of 
beauty and virtue in the groves of aca- 
deme I Our reader has seen some words 
of Fichte : are these like words of a mys- 
tic ? We state Fichte's character as it is 
known and admitted by men of all parties 
among the Germans, when we say that 
so robust an intellect, a soul so calm, so 
lofty, massive, and immoveable, has not 
mingled in philosophical discussion since 
the time of Luther. We figure his mo- 
tionless look, had he heard this charge 
of mysticism I For the man rises before 
us, amid contradiction and debate, like 
a granite mountain amid clouds and 
wind. Bidicule, of the best that could 
be commanded, has been already tried 
ag^nst him; but it could not avail. 
What was the wit of a thousand wits to 
him ? The cry of a thousand choughs 
assaulting that old cliff of granite ; seen 
from the summit, these, as they winged 
the midway air, showed scarce so gross 
as beetles, and their cry was seldom even 
audible. Fichte's opinions may be true 
or false ; but his character as a thinker 
can be slightly valued only by such as 
know it ill ; and as a man, approved by 
action and suffering, in his liJfe and in 
his death, he ranks mth a class of men 
who were common only in better ages 
than ouxB."— State qf Oerman Litera- 
ture. by Thonuu Carlyle. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND AESTHETIC LETTERS AND 
ESSAYS OF SCHILLER. 

TRANSLATED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION, 
By J. WEISS. 

One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. (Catholic Series.) 



" These Letters stand unequalled in 
.' the department of ^Esthetics, and are so 
I esteemed even in Germany, which is so 
j fruitful upon that topic. Schiller is Ger- 
; many's best JBsthetician, and these let- 
; ters contain the highest moments of 
j Schiller. Whether we desire rigorous 
I logical investigation or noble poetic ex- 
1 pression, whether we wish to stimulate 
; the intellect or inflame the heart, we 
j need seek no further than these. They 
; are trophies won from an unpopular, 
; metaphysical form, by a lofty, inspiring, 
' and absorbinff subject." — Introditction. 
"During this important (philosophi- 
cal) controversy, in 1795, Schiller publish- 
ed the present Letters, and with the 
lai^e and profound estimation of things 
that peculiarly marked his time and coun- 
try, perceived and maintained that^sthe- 
tics were a portion of morals, and that 
their foundation was co-existent with na- 
ture and the human soul. With his truly 
poetic spirit and grand moral feeling, 
poetry and the fine arts were a part of 
politics; not in the petty sense of the 
term, as a mere exposition of any pecu- 
liar dogmas, but as a part of the direct- 
ing influence of men's passions and con- 
duct. In this view are the arts treated 
of in the • Letters on the Esthetic Cul- 
ture of Man,' and in these hitherto, to 
us, unknown essays will be found the 
true ailments of many Questions now 
agitating our political world. The mode 
of really civilizing lai^e masses of men ; 
the regulation of the ' play-impulse,' and 
the stimulation of the ' work-impulse,* 
and many other matters, which will em- 
ploy the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

" It is not possible, in a brief notice 
like the present, to do more than inti- 
mate the kind of excellence of a book of 
this nature. It is a profound and beau- 
tiful dissertation, and must be diligent- 
ly studied to be comprehended. After 
sOl the innumerable efforts that the pre- 
sent age has been some time making to 
cut a Koyal road to everything, it is be- 
ginning to find that what sometimes 
seems the longest way round, is the 
shortest way home; and if there be a 
desire to have truth, the only way is to 
work at the windlass one's self, and 
bring up the buckets by the labour of 
one's own good arm. Whoever works at 
the present well, will find ample reward 
for the labour they may bestow on it : 



the truths he will draw up are universal, 
and from that pure elementary fountain 
• that maketh wise he that drinketh 
thereat.' " — Douglas Jerrold'* Magazine. 

•• The • Philosophical Letters,*^ which 
are in the form of a correspondence, 
were written at an earlier period than 
those on 'Esthetic Culture,* and present 
a phasis in Schiller's thought, which in 
some respects we believe he outgrew. 
They exhibit an application of the pan- 
theistic doctrine to various inieresting 
and absorbing subjects, and contain 
views to the truth of which we should 
hesitate to subscribe ; nevertheless, they 
are exceeding valuable for what they are. 
The thoughts set forth in them are re- 
markable for tkeir beauty, noble disinte- 
restedness, and clearness of expression j 
as specimens of style, fraught with ease, 
grace, and dignity, they will bear compa- 
rison with the finest pieces in the book. 

" It is diflBcult, if not impossible, to 
give a brief, and at the same time faith- 
ful, summary of the ideas affirmed by 
Schiller in this volume. Its aim is to 
develop the ideal of humanity, and to 
define the successive steps which must 
be trodden in order to attain it. Its 
spirit aspires after human improvement, I 
and seeks to indicate the means of its 
realization. Schiller insists upon the 
necessity of aesthetic culture as prelimi- 
nary to moral culture, and in order to 
make the latter possible. According to 
the doctrine here set forth, until man is 
sesthetically developed, he cannot be 
moraUy free, hence not responsible, 
since there is no sphere for the operation 
of the will. 

" The style in which the whole volume 
is written is particulary beautiful; there 
is a consciousness of music in every page 
we read; it is remarkable for the con- 
densation of thoug-ht and firm consist- 
ency which prevails throughout; and so 
far as we are able to jud^e, the transla- 
tion is admirable, and faithfully render- 
ed. The twenty-seven letters upon the 
• -iEsthctic Culture of Man ' form the 
most prominent, and by far the most 
valuable, portion of the work. They are 
not letters to be read after a hearty din- 
ner, when the mental powers are impair- 
ed by the process of digestion ; for they 
will demand much clearness and insight 
to be fully apprehended and understo^. 
But to all persons capable and willing to 
comply with this demand, they will be 
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found full of interest and the choicest 
riches, which will abundantly repay any 
amount of labour bestowed upon them.^ 
— Inquirer. 

"This is a book which demands and 
de8er>-es study. Either to translate or 
to appreciate it, requires a somewhat 
pecuhar turn of mind. Not that any 
body could read it >vithout profit, but to 
^ain from it all that it is capable of yield- 
ing, there must be some aptitude for 
such studies, and some training in them 
too. * • To be appreciated it must be 
studied, and the study will be well re- 
paid."— C%m<tan Examiner. 

"Here we must close, unwillingly, this 
volume, so abounding in food for thought. 



so fruitful of fine passages, heartily com- 
mending it to all of our readers who de- 
sire to make acquaintance with the phi- 
losophy of art. The extracts we have 
taken will prove what a treasure is here, 
for they are but a fraction of the gems 
that are to be gathered in every page. 
We make no apology for having so long 
lingered over this book ; for, albeit, phi- 
losophy is somewhat out of fashion in 
our age of materialism, it yet will find 
its votaries, fit though few; and even 
they who care not for the higher regions 
of reflection cannot fail to reap inlnite 
pleasure from the eloouent and truthful 
passages we have sougnt to cull for their 
mingled delightand edification."— Crt'ttc. 



THE LIFE OF JEAN PAUL Fb. RICHTER. 

COMPILED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 

TOGETHER WITH HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, TRANSLATED FROM 

THE GERMAN. 

Two vols., paper cover, 7s. ; cloth, 8s. (Catholic Series.) 



"Richter has an intellect vehement, 
rugged, irresistible, crushing in pieces 
the hardest problems; mercing into the 
most hidden combinations of things, and 
grasping the most distant; an imagina- 
tion vague, sombre, splendid, or appall- 
ing; brooding overthe abysses of Being; 
wandering through infinitude, and sum- 
moning before us, in its dim religious 
light, shapes of brilliancy, solemnity, or 
terror; a fancy of exuberance literally 
unexampled; for it pours its treasures 
with a lavishness which knows no limit, 
hanging, like the sim, a jewel on every 
grass-blade, and sowing the earth at 
large with orient pearl. But deeper than 
all these lies Humour, the ruling quality 
of RiCHTBR ; as it were the central fire 
that pcr\'ades and vivifies his whole 
being. He is a humorist from his in- 
most soul; he thinks as a humorist, 
he imagines, acts, feels as a humorist: 
Sport is the element in which his nature 
lives and works."— Thomas Carltlb. 

*• With such a writer it is no common 
treat to be intimately acquainted. In 
the proximity of great and virtuous 
minds we imbibe a portion of their na- 
ture — ^feel, as mesmerists say, a healthful 
j contagion — are braced with the same 
spirit of faith, hope, and patient en- 
durance — are furnished with data for 
I clearing up and working out the intri- 
cate problem of life, and are inspired, 
I like them, with the pros|)ect of immor- 
I tality. No reader of sensibility can rise 
' from the perusal of these volumes without 
becoming both >viser and better."— jltlas. 
" We find in the present Biography 
much that does not so much amuse 
and instruct, as, to adopt a phrase from 
the religious world, iwsitively ^ify the 
reader. The life or Richter is indeed 
a moral and a religious, as much as a 



literary treat, to all who have a sense 
exercised to discern religion and mora- 
lity as a thing essentially different from 
mere orthodoxy and asceticism. The 
two volumes before us cannot be se- 
riously read without stimulating the 
reader, like a good sermon, to seu-ame- 
lioration; and in this respect they are 
invaluable. 

" Richter is a thorough Christian, and 
a Christian with a laj^e, glowin|[- human 
heart. The appearance of his biography 
in an English form cannot, therefore, 
but be regarded as a great boon to the 
best interests of the country." — Tait*a 
Magazine. 

*• Apart from the interest of the work, 
as the Life of Jean Paul, the reader 
learns something of German life and 
German thought, and is introduced to 
Weimar during its most distinguished 
period, when Goethe, Schiller, Herder, 
and Wieland, the great fixed stars of 
Germany, in conjunction with Jean 
Paul, were there — surrounded by beau- 
tiful and admiring women, of the most 
refined and exalted natures, and of 
princely rank. Tt is full of passages so 
attractive and valuable, that it is difficult 
to make a selection as examples of its 
character." — Inquirer. 

" This book will be found very valu- 
able as an introduction to the study of ' 
one of the most eccentric and difficult 
writers of Germany. Jean Paul's writ- 
ings are so much the reflex of Jean 
Paul himself, that every light that shines 
upon the one inevitably illumines the 
other. The work is a useful exhibition 
of a great and amiable man, who, pos- 
sessed of the kindliest feelings and the 
most brilliant fantasy, turned to a high 
purpose that humour of which Rabelais 
is the great grand&ther, and Sterne one 
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• of the line of anceston, and contrasted 
it with an exaltation of feeling and a 
rhapsodical poetry which are entirely his 
own. Let us hope that it will complete 
the work begun by Mr. Caiiyle's Essa^, 
and cause Jean Paul to be really read in 
this country.** — Examiner. 

** fiichter is exhibited in a most ami- 
able light in this biography — indus- 
trious, frugal, benevolent, with a child- 
like simplicity of character, and a heart 
overflowing with the purest love. His 
letters to his wife are beautiful memo- 
rials of true affection, and the way in 
which he perpetually speaks of his chil- 
dren shows that he was the most at- 
tached and indulgent of fathers. Who- 
ever came within the sphere of his com- 
panionship appears to have contracted 
an affection for him that death only dis- 
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solved ; and while his name was resound- 
ing through Germany, he remained as 
meek and numble as if he had stiU been 
an unknown adventurer on Parnassus.** 
—The JmarerUice. 

" The Life of Jean Paul is a charming 
piece of biography, which draws ana 
rivets the attention. The affections of 
the reader are fixed on the hero with an 
intensity rarely bestowed on an his- 
torical character. It is impossible to 
read this bio^^^phy without a conviction 
of its integrity and truth; and though 
Bichter's style is more difficult of trans- 
lation than that of any other German, 
▼et we feel that his golden thoughts 
have reached us pure from the mine, 
to which he has given that impress of 
genius which makes them current in all 
countries.**— CftrM^ton B^ormer. 



ESSAYS.— (Second Semes.)— By R. W. EMERSON. 

WITH 

A NOTICE BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
In paper cover, Ss. ; cloth, Ss. 6d. (Catholic Series.) 



*' Among the distinguishing features 
of Christianity— we are ready to say thb 
distinguishing feature— is its humanity, 
its deep sympathy with human kind, and 
its strong advocacy of human wants and 
rights. In this particular, few have a 
better title to be ranked among the fol- 
lowers of Jesus than the author of this 
book." — American Christian Examiner, 

" It would be impossible — perhaps in- 
jurious—to attempt to show in detail the 
tendency of such Essays as these. All 
we can do, indeed we think the best 
thing, will be to give our readers some 
sample, and trust to their natural taste, 
to their energy, which must be aroused, 
and quiver like the up-gushing fire of 
morning, when they read the book it- 
self, which will lead them on to better 
thoughts— to more earnest action." . . . 
. . . . " To understand and delight in 
Emerson, he must be read carefuUy and 
attentively. Curious and mystical in 
his style, the difficulties vanish where 
thought-rays penetrate. He is so de- 
cidedly new, that we know not at first 
what to make of him. But we have faith 
and will explore this meaning ; through 
his peculiar style the truth will app^ 
transparent and vivifying. We in this 
age are fallen into such a habit of * de- 
vouring books,' that we esteem it a be- 
nefaction in works of this class if in 
no other respects, in this, that they ston 
us in the run-and-read system/draw 
out our thoughto, and cause us to iret 

r*?fv?*?°.°^^«^- Moreover, they Ire 
fcealthful books, and carry us into ^c"d 
bradngrcgionsof Nature, quite refrwh 



ing after the hot, perfumed atmosphere 
of conventional life."— Tft« AppretUux. 

"The difficulty we find in giving a 
proper notice of this volume, arises 
nrom the pervadingness of its excellence, 
and the compression of its matter. With 
more learning than Hazlitt, more per- 
spicuity than Carlyle, more vigour and 
depth of thought than Addison, and 
with as much originality and fiascination 
as any of them, this volume is a brilliant 
addition to the Table Talk of intellectual 
men, be they who or where they may. 
We have no very active desire to see 
America, but if we were ever to find our- 
selves tossing thitherwards, our conso- 
lation would be, the hope of seeing the 
Falls of Niagara and Emerson." — Fro- 
ipective Review. 

** Mr. Emerson is not a common man, 
and everything he writes contains sug- 
gestive matter of much thought and 
earnestness." — Examiner. 

"That Emerson ib, in a high degree, 
possessed of the faculty and vision of the 
seer^ none can doubt who will earnestly 
and with a kind and reverential spirit 
peruse these nine Essays. He deals 
only with the true and the eternal. His 
piercing gaze at once shoots swiftly, 
surely through the outward and the su- 
perficial, to Uie inmost causes and work- 
ings. Any one can tell the time who 
looks on the face of the clock, but he 
loves to lay bare the machinery and show 
its moving principle. His words and his 
thoughu are a fresh spring, that invi- 
gorates the soul that is steeped therein. 
His mind is ever dealing with the eter^ 
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nal ; and those who only live to exercise 
their lower intellectual faculties, and de- 
sire only new facts and new images, and 
those who have not a feeling or an inter- 
est in the great question of mind and 
matter, eternity and nature, will disre- 
gard him as unintelligible and unin- 
teresting, as they do Bacon and Plato, 
and, indeed, philosophy itself." — 2>ot«- 
glat Jerrold'i Magazine. 

" Beyond social science, because be- 
yond and outside social existence, there 
ues the science of self, the development 
of man in his individual existence, within 
himself and for himself. Of this latter 
science, which ma^ perhaps be called the 
philosophy of individuality, Mr. Emer- 
son is an able apostle and interpreter." 
—League. 



" As regards the particular volume of 
Embrson before us, we think it an im- 
provement upon the first Series of Essays. 
The subjects are better chosen. They 
come more home to the experience of the 
mass of mankind, and are consequently 
more interesting. Their treatment also 
indicates an artistic improvement in the 
composition." — Sjftectator. 

•• AH lovers of literature will read Mr. 
Emerson's new volume, as they most of 
tliem have read his former one ; and if 
correct taste, and sober views of life, and 
such ideas on the higher subjects of 
thought as we have been accustomed to 
account as truths, are sometimes out- 
raged, we at least meet at every step 
with originality, imagination, and elo- 
quence." — Inquirer. 



THE EMANCIPATION OF THE NEGROES IN THE 

BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

An Address delivered at Concord, Massachusetts, on the Isto/Attffust, 1844. 

BY R. W. EMERSON. 

In paper cover, 6d. (Catholic Series.) 

we venture to say, the basest State Paper 
that any Minister, of any time, of his 
own accord, ignorant of the disgrace with 
which it must overwhelm him, ever pub- 
lished to the world, we yet hope that 
America will disown. Meanwhile, since 
Channing is no more, it is a satis£Eu:Uon 
that there is no man in America of a 
potential voice, who can utter these words 
of reproof to his Country, of Justice to 
Great Britain."— Pro*jt)CC<t»c Review. 

"We need not tell any one who has 
the slightest acquaintance with his pre- 
vious writings, that Mr. Emerson is elo- 
quent ; and here he has a noble subject, 
into which he has thrown his whole soul. 
What more need be said ?" — Inquirer. 



** It is reaUy purifying to be able to 
turn, at this moment, to anything right- 
eous and generous from an American on 
Slavery and Great Britain, so as to be 
relieved from the scorn and loathing pro- 
duced by Mr. Calhoun's Letter to the 
American Minister at Paris. Nations, 
like individuals, generaUy disguise their 
crimes ; America alone, if her Cabinet 
represents her, is not ashamed, before 
the civilized world, openly to discuss the 
greatest questions of Human Eights, on 
gprounds purely sordid, and in a spirit, 
out of which everything righteous is con- 
sumed and burned by jealous hatred of 
England. That bad-hearted and low- 
minded Letter, at once false and mean. 



Jiist published, 16mo, cloth, price 2s, 6d, 
STORIES FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS- 

FBOM THE CREATION TO THE ADVENT OF THE MESSIAH. 

For the Use of Children from Five to Eleven Years of Age. 

BY SUSAN FANNY CROMPTON. 



** This is a very pleasing little volume, 
which we can confldenUy recommend. 
It is designed and admirably adapted for 
the use of children from five to eleven 
years of age. It purposes to infuse into 
that tender age some acquaintance with 
the facts, and taste for the study of the 
Old Testament. The style is simple, 
easy, and for the most part correct. The 
stories are told in a spirited and graphic 
manner. 'You have often asked me,* 
says the authoress. Miss Crompton, in 
the pleasing introductory address to her 
dear nephews and nieces, ' to teU you 
stories on Sunday afternoons, about real 
people. Sometimes 1 have wanted to read 
my ovm books at those pleasant quiet 



times ; and have wished that you could 
be reading to yourselves, instead of lis- 
tening to me. But you have often said, 
that the books which tell of the real peo- 
ple who lived long, long ago, and were 
called Jews, and who once had the laud 
where Jesus Christ was bom, had such 
long puzzling words in them, that you 
could not read fast enough to enjoy the 
story. Now here are the stories I nave 
told you, and a great many more.* 

" Those who are engaged in teaching 
the young, and in laying the foundation 
of good character by early religious and 
moral impressions, will be thankful for 
additional resources of a kind so judici- 
ous as this volume." — Inquirer. 
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Just Pvbliahsdf 12mo, clothe %a, 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF THE 

POPULAR HISTORY OF PRIESTCRAFT, 

IN ALL AGES AND NATIONS. 

By WILLIAM HOWITT. 
Seventh Edition, with large Additions. 



** This is a book of stronr facts and strik- 
ing opinions. • • Such tacts have never 
been blended with such penetrating and 
powerful eloquence." — Ntmcor\fonnut. 

'* Mr. Howitt has produced a terrible 
array of facts to expose the workings of 
priestly craft. • • • • We heartily 
recommend the book to our readers' at- 
tention, not because we agree with all 
the Author's opinions, but because, 
with manly sincerity and courage, he 
has dxtigged into the light some of the 
worst enormities of intolerance and spi- 
ritual wickedness" — Christian Be^former. 
** It is truly surprising what an 
amount of information on the gentle art 
of priestcraft is here gathered and di- 
gested, collated and philosophized on, 
from its earliest be^nnings to the pre- 
sent time ; how striking the catalogues 
Kii suggestions for ecclesiastical reforms, 
and in what spirit these have been re- 
ceived ; how humiliating to the Christian 
the insidious modes bv which patronaj^e 
and persecution have occn severally dis- 
pensed. This social aggression does the 
author lustily combat; and no one seems 
better qualified for the task.**—Sh<(Jffield 
Iris. 

** We are glad to see a seventh edition 
of this excellent and useful work, which 
has been the means of enlightoning the 
minds of thousands as to the abuses at- 
tending a state religion, and manifold 
mischiefs of priestcr^t from the earliest 
ages to the present day." — Kent Herald. 

" It is characterized throughout by 
fearless discussion, and honest indepen- 
dence."— Abr</iem Star. 

"The work before us is one of the 



boldest and honestest ever published on 
this subiect. It indicates a large amoont 
of moral courage on the part of the vnrl- 
ter ; and no small degree of critical acu- 
men and intellectual vigour. It rises 
often into the sublime of eloquence. It 
is earnest, persuasive, vehement, and 
powerful to convince. The man who can 
read this book unmoved, must have a 
soul of ice. Even the defender of the 
principles of State Churchism cannot but 
feel his blood stirred by its eloquence. 
The rapid history given of Paganism and 
idolatry in earlier times, among the As- 
syrians, Celts, Goths, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Hindoos, and the hideous priestcraft by 
which thej were victimised, is exceed- 
ingly grapic." — Leeds Times. 

" Howitt's history of priestcraft has 
long passed the bourne of criticism. Its 
services to the cause of civil and religi- 
ous freedom cannot well be rated too 
highly, and we look upon it as one of 
the great agents in enabling the people 
to resist the efforts of the traitor priests 
of the establishment. It is some years 
since the work first appeared. The elo- 
quent, earnest, style in which it is writ- 
ten, the fervid honesty of the auUior, 
and the great weight of common sense 
as well as scriptund truth which he ad- 
vanced, made it a formidable book for 
the priests. To the earlier editions there 
are now added several new chapters, 
which will be found in the volume be- 
fore us — a great mass of new matter, and, 
above all, the book now appears at a 
greatly reduced price." — Exeter Western 
Times. 



This day iapyhliahed, 1 vol, 12mo, 6a. 

M A R T Y R I A:— A Legend. 

WHEREIN ARE CONTAINED, HOMILIES, CONVERSATIONS, AND INCIDENTS 
OF THE REIGN OF EDWARD THE SIXTH. 

Written by WILLIAM MOUNTFORD, Clerk. 



"The Author has contrived to develop 
his sentiments attractively, and with 
novel effect, by carrying back their sup- 
posed expression to the early days of the 
Reformation in England, and ascribing 
them to characters, real and fictitious, 
of that period. 



" The views given of human life and 
of religion arc pure, benevolent, and 
elevating, and the work shows research, 
ingenuity, and imagination. We should 
expect it to be received with much 
approbation, and to afford great plea- 
sure." 
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Just published^ in 3 vols., post Svo, price £1 4s, 
THE LIFE OF THE REV. JOSEPH BLANCO WHITE. 

WaiTTEX BY HIMSELF, WITH PORTIONS OP HIS CORREdPONDBNCE. 

EDITED BY JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 



" This is a book which rivets the at- 
tention, and makes the heart bleed. We 
state so much, without taking into ac- 
count the additional power and interest 
which it must acquire in the minds of 
many who still live, from personal asso- 
ciations with its author and subject. It 
has, indeed, with regard to himself, in 
its substance, though not in its arrange- 
ment, an almost dramatic character; so 
clearly and strongly is the living, think- 
ing, active man projected from the face 
of the records which he has left. The 
references to others, accordingly, with 
wliich the book abounds, are, by com- 
parison, thrown into the shade ; and yet 
our readers may apprehend that even 
these are sufficiently significant, when 
we add, that among the many persons to 
whom Mr. Blanco White alludes as be- 
loved and intimate friends, perhaps none 
are more prominently named than Mr. 
Newman, and, even to a much later 
period. Archbishop Whately. 

*'His spirit was a battle-field, upon 
which, with fiuctuating fortune and sin- 
gular intensity, the powers of belief and 
scepticism wa^ed, from first to last, their 
unceasing- war; and within the com- 
pass of his experience are presented to 
our view most of the great moral and 
spiritual problems that attach to the 
condition of our race." — Quarterly Re- 
view. 

" There is a depth and force in this 
book which tells."— TAe Christian JBc- 
membrancer. 

•• The Life of Blanco White contains 
the history of the varying opinions of a 
man made as remarkable by diversified 
associations, as by his personal character. 
We have a bird's-eye view of the ex- 
tremes of all the religious parties of 
Europe. The letters of Channing, of 
Southcy, Coleridge, Lord Holland, and 
other distinguished men, give value and 
interest to the memoir; while the selec- 
tions from private correspondents of Mr. 
Blanco White himself, and the scraps 
of literary criticism in his journals, will 
be read >vith as much advantage as any 
part of his published writings." — Tait's 
magazine. 

"We have awaited this book with 
something more than curiosity — ^we have 
received it with reverential feelings, and 
perused it with a deep and sustained in- 
terest. If ever there existed a sincere 
lover, and ardent and devoted pursuer 
of truth, Joseph Blanco White deserves 
that honourable character." — Inmtirer. 

'*This book will improve his (Blanco 
White's) reputation. There is much in 



the peculiar construction of his mind, in 
its close union of the moral with the in- 
tellectual faculties, and in its restless de- 
sire for truth, which may remind the 
reader of Doctor Arnold." — Examiner. 

"Nothing is more deeply interesting 
than a faithful picture of a human mind. 
Such a picture these volumes present to 
us. The character they develop is, more- 
over, calculated to attract an extraordi- 
nary degree of sympathy; and the course 
of circumstances they describe is as pe- 
culiar as it is instructive. A man pos- 
sessed of great intellectual power, exten- 
sive acquirements, and the highest moral 
qualities, who was throughout life ani- 
mated by a sincere and fervent love of 
truth, is here represented as passing 
through the diflFerent conditions involved 
in a successive connexion with the 
Church of Home, and the Church of 
England, and a final renunciation of all 
Church authority whatsoever. 'Your 
experience,' says Dr. Channing to him, 
• is a type of the world's history. You 
have passed, in your short life, through 
the stages which centuries are required 
to accomplish in the case of the race.' The 
feeling with which we follow him from 
step to step of this progress is one of per- 
sonal endearment." — Christian Reformer. 

"To a very considerable extent, the 
literary character of Joseph Blanco 
White is inextricably connected with 
his life. His skilful logic, his extensive 
reading, his pleasant style, and his ear- 
nestness of feeling, which threw a kind 
of animation into what was essentially 
commonplace, would always have ren- 
dered him conspicuous in contemporary 
literature ; though these alone would not 
have excited so much attention as cir- 
cumstances caused him to attain during 
the successive epochs of his career. It 
should be added, that the volumes have 
an interest beyond the character of 
Blanco White. The first part, consisting 
of his Autobiograpy to 1826, exhibits an 
interesting view of a religious Spanish 
family towards the close of the last cen- 
tury; gives a very good account of the 
character of the education in Spain; 
and presents a picture of Spanish Bo- 
manism and its priesthood, searching, 
critical, real, and curious. The second 
part, entitled by the author, ' A Sketch 
of his Mind in England,' contains a 
narrative of his religious feelings before 
and during his connexion with the 
Anglican Churchy exhibited as they 
arose by extracts nom his journal, sub- 
se(^uently commented upon by his Uni- 
tarian lights. And although not without 
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interest, intermingled as this section is 
with some accounts of his friends and 
his writings, it will be to many readers 
the least attractive of the book. The 
third part, extending from 18^ till his 
death, consists of extracts from his jour- 
nals and correspondence, selected and 
arranged in chronological order by Mr. 
Thorn, together with a brief narrative 
of his last days. And beside the intrinsic 
interest of his self-portraiture, whose 
character is indicated in some of our 
extracts, the correspondence, in the let- 
ters of Lord Holland, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, Channing, Norton, Mill, Professor 
Powell, Dr. Hawkins, and other names 
of celebrity, has considerable attractions 
in itself, without relation to the biogra- 
phical purpose with which it was pub- 
lished. From these letters, as well as 
from the narrative of his life in Spain, 
we could draw curious and extractable 
matter ad libitum; but our space is ex- 
hausted, and we must close." — Spectator. 
" We should deem it a dereliction of 
duty on our part, were we to omit notic- 
ing the admirable manner in which Mr. 



Thorn has executed his task. We have 
seldom seen a work of this kind more ably 
edited. Mr. Thorn possesses rare virtue 
of sacrificing self to the full exhibition of 
the excellences and the talent of his de- 
parted friend. He never interposes be- 
tween the author and the reader, though 
he g^enerouslv takes upon himself the un- 
enviable drudgery connected with the get- 
ting up of so voluminous a work." — MUu. 
"The Eev. Joseph Blanco White 
twice changed his religious profeition ; 
for that he was accounted, by those who 
knew him not^ as " a man intellectually 
unsteady, fickle, and apt to change." His 
friends esteemed him otherwise, and at- 
tributed his mutations to the progress 
of an honest mind, ardently seeking the 
truth, sufficiently humble to be wiser to- 
day than it was yesterday, and having 
the rare courage to avow its convictions. 
His autobiography and correspondence 
will help to judge of, and probably throw 
some light upon, a character which is 
an interesting study for the mental 
philosopher." — Critic. 



12mo, cloth, 28, 6d. 
HUMAN NATURE: 
A PHILOSOPHICAL EXPOSITION OF THE DIVINE INSTI- 
TUTION OF REWARD AND PUNISHMENT, 

WHICH OBTAINS IK THE 

PHYSICAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND MORAL 
CONSTITUTIONS OF MAN. 



*• Like the speculatist in her • Sick 
Boom,* the essayist before us makes much 
more account of Being than of Doing. 
On this principle it is that the author 
seeks to explain the institution of reward 
and punishment. He is, therefore, of 
opinion, that the final punishment con- 
sists notin remorse, as sometimes argued, 
but in an ultimate insensibility to good- 
ness, which is opposite to true being, as 
death is to life. He brings Scripture to 
his aid, but confesses that the theolo- 
gians are against, and the mystics With 
him. But he consoles himself by the 
refiection, that 'in no time or country 
has Christianity ever been exhibited in 
its simple integrity,' and hopes that by 
an increase and progression of Being, 
man may assimilate towards the fullness 
of God; for as man's nature is infinitely 
progressive, it will ever aspire after a 
realization, expansion, and accession of 
those attributes which are perfect and 
infinite in divinity. Such is the theory 
of this little book, embodying an ami- 
; able vision, with which only the contem- 
; plative mind can sincerely sympathize.*' 
; — Atheneum. 

"Such is the ingenious, and, it must 
be owned, very beautiful theory expound- 



ed by the author of this volume in his in- 
troductory essay. Subsequently he pro- 
ceeds to apply it to the investigation of 
future rewards and punishments, pictur- 
ing, as so many others have done before 
him, the heaven and hell which seems to 
him to accord with the argument we have 
subtracted. That which has been given 
of it will be sufficient to show that the 
writer not only thinks profoundljr, but 
expresses himself eloquently. It is re- 
freshing to light upon a book which has 
so much originality of conception as this, 
and in which the writer is bold enough 
to have an opinion of his own." — Critic. 

" The Introduction is especially re- 
markable for its power — not only power 
of words, but of ideas." — Soectator. 

" This little volume well deserves a 
thoughtful perusal, which it will leward 
with much of truth and much of beauty, 
though not unmingled, we must think, 
with obscurity and error." — Inquirer. 

" The Essay we have been reviewing, 
concludes in an eloquent on-lookiog 
strain of thought, which forms a fit se- 
quel to the interesting views the author 
has previously developed." — Christian 
Teacher. 
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Just pttblished, price 2«. 6d. 

THE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW; No. III. 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL op THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

EDITED BY REV. J. H. THOM AND REV. JAMES MARTINEATJ, OP LIVEB- 

POOL ; BEY. JOHN JAMES TATLER, OP MANCHESTER ; AND 

REV. CHARLES WICK8TEED, OP LEEDS. 



"The Prospective Review (No. III.) 
might with propriety be called the Intel- 
lectual Keview — so penetrating is the 
intellectual eye by which it scans and 
judges all things. We have not met with 
any periodical of late, where we have 
found 80 much writing of a high order ; 
so just a standard of criticism; so chari- 
table a tone, and at the same time, so 
much thorough honesty of speech — as 
in the Beview before us." — Leeds Times, 
*' Those who wish to have a correct 
view of the higher qualities of mind in 
their application to theology, as a science, 
i identified with literature, veill take in 
I this new Quarterly. Dogmatism there 
! is none, charity is abundant, and here 
only will the English reader find what 
the great men of Germany, France, and 
Italy, think and say on matters the most 
important and instructive. 

"In the present number (the 2nd), 
there are eight articles. The first is a 
masterly one on the late Bev. Sidney 



Smith ; the second discusses Democracy 
in America; the third, deeply interest- 
ing, is a review of Michelet's History of 
France ; the fourth is an admirable esti- 
mate of Emerson's Essays, and there is 
a very elaborate notice of Protestantism 
in Germany, and of the Church and State 
in England." — Liverpool Journal. 

"We never met with a Beview which 
in so early a stage of its existence gave 
such evident proofs of permanent vit{uity» 
or such confirmed promise of future as 
well as existing excellence. Every sub- 
ject is handled in a masterly style, and 
with full and thorough knowledge ; while 
the force of the vmter's arguments, and 
the point of their illustration reminds iis 
of the early numbers of the Quarterly 
and the Edinbu^h, when the giants of 
those days • — Sidney Smith, Gifford, 
Henry Brougham (not the lord of that 
name), JeflFery, Walter Scott, Wilson, 
and the rest — ^were in the full vigour of 
their faculties." — Railway Bell. 



Just received, price Ss,6d., No. 130. 

THE AMERICAN CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 

EDITED BY 

The Rev. Drs. A LAMSON and E. S. GANNETT. 

Demy BvOj price 9rf., 
I THE AMERICAN MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE. 



Svo, cloth f 12s, 
A DISCOURSE 
OF MATTERS PERTAINING TO RELIGION. 
I By THEODORE PARKER. 

I CONTENTS : 

; Book I. — Of Religion in General; or, a Discourse of the Sentiment and its Manifes- 
tations. 

I II.— The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to God; or, a Discourse of 

Inspiration. 

I III.— The Relation of the Religious Sentiment to Jesus of Nazareth; or, a Dis- 

course of Christianity. 
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V. — The Relation of the Religious Sentiments tp the Greatest of Human Insti- 
tutions ; or, a Discourse of the Church. 
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Just Published, in post 8vo, clothf lOs, 6d, 

A RETROSPECT OF 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF ENGLAND; 

Or, The Chtjrch, Puritanism, and Free iNauiRT. 

By JOHN JAMES TAYLER,B.A. 



The object of this work is briefly in- 
dicated in the author's own language, as 
follows:— 

" The idea which possessed my mind, 
when I first sketched out the plan of this 
volume, was the desirableness of em- 
bracing in a common point of Tiew, the 
phenomena of the different religious 
parties, whose unintermitted strife, and 
sharp contest of manners and opinions, 
have given such a deep and varied inte- 
rest to the spiritual history of England, 
especially during the three centuries 
which have elapsed since the Reforma- 
tion. In pursuing this idea, I have tried 
to discover the governing principle, and 
understand the characteristic working 
of each party — to apprehend their mu- 
tual relation — ^to show how they have 
occasionally passed off into each other — 
and, out of their joint operation, to trace 
the evolution of a more comprehensive 
principle, which looks above Uie narrow- 
ness of their respective views, and, al- 
lying itself with the essential elements 
of the Christian faith, may in time, per- 
haps, devise some method of reconciling 
an unlimited freedom and variety of the 
religious life with the friendliness and 
mutual recognition of universal brother- 
hood." — Preface. 

" An introductorv chapter treats of the 
relation of the Keligious Histoij of 
England to the general Histoiy of the 
Church; and gives, in a second section, 
a sketch, very clear and useful, of the 
external history of religious parties in 
England. There are three successive 
chapters devoted to the Chiu-ch and 
Puritanism, explaining their ori|^n, pro- 
gress, characteristics, and varieties of 
aspect; another chapter contrasts the 
Church and Puritanism; a fifth is de- 
voted to Free Inquiry, tracing it from 
its first rise in England, to our own 
times ; and finallv, " the conclusion " 
gives us the results arrived at bv the 
author himself, from the contemplation 
of the materials he has set before us. 
About eighty pages of notes complete 
the volume. The work is written in a 
chastely beautiful style, manifests ex- 
tensive reading, and careful research ; is 
full of thought, and decidedly original 
in its character. It is marked also by 
the modesty which usually characterizes 
true merit." — Inquirer. 

" It is not often our good fortune to 
meet with a book so well-conceived, so 
well-written, and so instructive as tiiis. 
The author has taken a broad compre- 
hensive survey of the past religious his- 



tory of this kingdom, with the view of 
showing the elements which are at work 
in the present century, and which, how- 
ever one may supersede the other for a 
time, continue all in existence, and wait 
but some favourable moment to call them 
into energy. For the mere historical 
reader, to whom the narrative of con- 
flicting doctrines is uninteresting unless 
attended with political collision, this 
work of Mr. Tayler's will be as valuable 
as to those of a more " serious *' cast. 
It shows the origin of that religious tor- 
por in the Anglican Church of the last 
century, which is now looked back upon 
with abhorrence by the Evangelicals as 
the age of " moral discouraes." And it 
shows the circumstances which gave 
rise to that remarkable body of men, the 
English deists, who went into the learn- 
ing of divinity with the zeal of divines, 
that they might attack the religion of 
their country ; and who, forming a com- 
plete contrast to the light, laughing 
French infidels who succeeded them and 
used the results of their labours, approx- 
imated more to the Protestantism of 
modern Germany; — with, however, this 
important distinction, that the German 
rationalists are professors with whom 
theology is a sort of metier^ whereas the 
utterances of such men as Anthony 
Collins were spontaneous effusions of 
opinion. These various phases of the 
national mind, described with the clear- 
ness and force of Mr. Tayler, furnish an 
inexhaustible material for reflection." 

" Mr. Tayler himself is an Unitarian, 
and therefore belongs to the third class 
in his statement of sects ; but we exhort 
our readera, of whatever persuasion, not 
to let this circumstance dissuade them 
frt>m the perusal of a work so wise and 
so useful. Not only does he avoid aU 
that might give offence to the most ten- 
der conscience — this would be a mere 
prudential merit — ^but he regards all par- 
ties in turn frt>m an equitable point of 
view, is tolerant towards intolerance, 
and admires zeal and excuses fanaticism, 
wherever he discerns honesty. Nay, he 
openly asserts that the religion of mere 
reason is not the religion to produce a 
practical effect on a people ; and there- 
lore regards his own class only as one 
element in a better possible church. The 
clearness and comprehensive grasp vrith 
which he marshals his &cts are even less 
admirable than the impartiality, nay, 
more than that, the general kindliness^ 
with which he reflects upon them.**— 
Examiner. 
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Royal Svo.f price 9d, 
LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, 

ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE MIND, THE FORMATION OF THE 
CHARACTER, AND THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 

By GEORGE W. BURNAP. 



Lecture 1. ^Importance of Mental Cul- 
ture. Knowledge, the source of plea- 
sure and power. 

Lecture 2. — The Means and Method of 
Intellectual Culture. Languages. Me- 
taphysics. Political Economy. Pure 
Literature. 

Lecture 3. — Character defined. Its im- 



portance. Genius. Talent. Decision. 
Speculation, &c. 

Lecture 4. — ^Faults of Character. Mor- 
bid Sensibility. Contempt for labour. 
Life of a Politician. Precociousness. 

Lecture 5. — ^Relation of the Sexes. 

Lecture 6. — Intemperance. — Gaming. — 
The Natural desire of Society and 
Excitement. 



"This we can foresee is destined to 
become a household book, and it is a 
long time since we met with any work 
better deserving of such a distinction. 



We do not know of any work on the 
same subject of equal excellence, and 
tiiose of our readers who are wise will 
buy and study it." — The Apprentice. 



Svo, clotht 10s. ^d. 

PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES ON THE DISSENTERS' 
CHAPELS BILL. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION, NOTES, AND APPENDIX. 



" This is a debate that will be often 
referred to in succeeding times, and one 
which ought to form a study to young 
legislators, and indeed to every man of 
liberal knowledge and opinion.*' — TaiVt 
Magazine. 

"These Debates and Divisons reflect- 
ed greater honour on the House of Com- 
mons than all the party strife that has 
since engaged it ; and if we desired to 
impress any intelligent foreigner with a 



respect for that assembly, we would ask 
him to read the speeches which went 
bdbre the second reading. All are ex- 
cellently reported in this volume, with 
every proceeding in either House con- 
nected with the Bill ; and a most inter- 
esting Appendix of facts, statistical and 
otherwise, bearing upon the questions 
at issue. It is a volume well worthy of 
preservation."— JSrominer. 



Price 6d, 



TRACTS FOR MANHOOD. No. 2. ON REGENERATION, 
SOCIAL, MORAL, AND SPIRITUAL. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE TEACT ON "SEEMING." 



•* There is not a page of this eloquently 
written treatise that will not repay the 
most diligent perusal. It is the product 
of a mind full of buovancy, vigour, hope 
of a bright temporal future, and mani- 
festing evidences of a willingness to la- 
bour for the accomplishment of its bold- 
est theories and anticipations. The work 



is, like its predecessor, on "Seeming,** 
of the school of Carlyle and Emerson 
(to whom it is dedicated), breathing the 
same spiritual idealities, and on-word- 
tending philosophy, while its general 
style is coloured with the same quaint 
and startling expressions whidi are to 
be found in both. 



12mo, cloth, Ss, 

BOWEN'S CRITICAL ESSAYS, 
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2 vols, Svo,' cloth, £1 da, 
DE WETTE'S miRODUCTION 

TO THE 

CANONICAL SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
TRANSLATED BY THEODORE PARKER. 

OUTLINE OF contexts: 



Of the Bible Collection in General. — 

History of the Origin of the Collection 

I of Scripture; or, Hi8tor>- of the Canon. — 

General Introduction to the Canonical 

I Books. — On the Original Language of 

I 



the Old Testament. — On the Versions of 
the Old Testament. — On the Criticism of 
the Text. — Particular Introduction to 
the Canonical Books. — ^Theocratical-His- 
torical Books. 



12mo, clothf 78, ed, 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
BY THEODORE PARKER. 



Second Edition, Svo, cloth, 128. 

AN INQUIRY 

CONCERNING THE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 

BY CHARLES C. HENNELL. 



Svo, cloth, 28, 6d. 
CHRISTIAN THEISM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP 
•AN INQUIEY CONCEENING THE OEIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY.^ 



In 6 vol8. l2mo, cloth, £1 168, 

THE AMERICAN EDITION OF 

CHANNING'S WORKS. 



Complete in Six Volumes, l2mo, price per Volume, Is, sewed; 
is, 4d, cloth, 

CHANNING'S WORKS. 

EDITED BY 

JOSEPH BARKER. 



Just published in \2mo, price Is, 

THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD, 

A DISCOURSE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

By JAMES MARTINEAU. 



Just published in \2mo, sewed Is., and cloth, Is. ^d,, pp, 280, 
BARKER'S EDITION OF 

LAWS SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. 
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Recently publisTted in 12mo, boards, price 3». 6rf., Second Edition, 

A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 

FROM THE TEXT OF GRIESBACH. 

By SAMUEL SHARPE. 



Ju8t received, vols, 4, 6, and 6, l2mo, price 16s, 6d., 

LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 

Conducted by JARED SPARKS. 



9 vols, Svo, cloth, price £6., 

THE WORKS OF EDMUND BURKE. 

Boston, 1839. 

** This is the most beautiful and complete Edition published." 
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3 vols,, post 8vo, cloth, price 24»., 

A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW PROPHETa 

ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

By GEORGE R. NOYES. 
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2 vols.f post 8vo, cloth, price 2is., 
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